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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  Author  of  thcfe  Confiderations  having 
ventured  to  differ  from  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  confirm  his  fen. 
timents  with  the  higheft  and  mod  unexceptionable 
authority ;  that  of  his  PruHian  Majefty,  who,  in 
a  writing,  &id  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  himfclfy 
Ipeaks  in  the  following  manner : 


cc 


AS  no  German  prince  has  a  right  to  meddle 
with  the  internal  policy  of  Great  Britain,  nor  with  the 
conftitution  of  its  government ;  I  have  fome  reafons 
to  hope,  that  the  Englifh  nation  will  not  meddl« 
with  the  domeftic  affairs  of  the  Empire.  And  I 
entertain  thofe  hopes  the  more,  becaufe  England 
has  nc  rcafon  to  meddle  with  this  quarrel  from  any 
confidtixtion  of  its  commerce,  or  otherwifc.  And 
although  it  had  a  greater  inclination  for  one  Ger- 
man court  than  for  another,  yet  I  think  it  too  un- 
reafonable  to  pretend,  that  fuch  powerful  and  re* 
fpeflablc  princes,  as  thofe  of  the  Empire  are,  fhould 
be  obliged  to  rule  their  conduft  upon  the  inclina^ 
tions  of  thofe  amongft  the  Englifli,  who  ftrive  to 

make 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

make  their  countrymen  enter  into  foreign  quarrels, 
that  are  of  no  manner  of  concern  to  England.** 

Refcrlpt  to  a  manifefto  of  his  Pruflian  M^efty, 
delivered  and  printed  at  the  fame  time,  by  hit 
Minifter  at  London,  in  the  year  1744. 
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HE  writer  of  thefe  fheets  does  not 
pretend  to  more  knowledge  or  better 
intelligence  than  other  perfons :  he 
propofes  only  to  oflier  to  the  publick 
the  calm  difpaiTioniUe  refleftions  of  a 
private  man,  upon  the  prefent  ftace  of  our  affairs, 
and  the  method  we  hare  lately  chofen  of  carrying 
on  the  war :  reflections,  which  appear  to  him  to  be 
juft,  and  which  therefore  he  fuppofes  may  approve 
theflnf:lves  to  the  underftandings  of  others  his  fellow 
lubjefb,  who  fbaU  read  as  he  intends  to  write,  with- 
out  any  view  to  particular  men ;  but  to  contributo 
that  little  he  is  capable  of  to  the  publick  fervice.  If 
His  obfervations  are  falfe,  they  will  then  be  negle6l. 
ed :  if  they  are  true  and  well  founded,  he  is  fure 
they  are  of  importance  enough  to  deferve  our  re- 
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The  only  war,  which  England  is  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in,  is  a  war  with  France.  How  much  foever 
our  ttcention  may  be  diverted,  or  our  aficAion' 
warped  towards  this  or  the  other  power  of  Europet 
yet  that  is  the  only  (late,  with  which  England  it 
profefTedly  at  war.  France  is  its  natural  rival  in 
time  of  peace,  and  its  only  formidable  enemy  in 
time  of  war.  So  far  are  we  from  having  declared 
war  with  any  other  (late,  that  Britain  has  fcarce  a 
conted  fubfiding  with  any  other  power  in  Europe. 
RulTia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  the  Empire 
of  Germany,  and  the  feveral  particular  States  pf  it, 
may  each  of  them,  at  different  times,  wi(h  us  well 
or  ill ',  but  Britain  has  now  no  oppofition  of  intereR 
with  any  of  them,  and  iq  a  genipra]  national  refped 
lias  very  little  to  hope  or  fear  from  tl^em. 


If  we  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  ilrength  of 
the  two  nations,  whatever  may  be  faid  at  prefent  of 
our  naval  force,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  Franpe  is 
fuperior  to  us  in  its  land  force.    Could  we  indeed 
revive  the  ^]d  Gallic  conftitutjon,  which  prevailed 
under  the  pofteriiy  of  Hugh  C^pet,  when  France 
was  divided,  as  Germany  is  now,  among  a  number 
of  independent  princes,  who  after  paying  homage 
to  the  fovercign,  made  war  with  him,  or  one  an- 
other as  they  pleafcd  :  or  had   we  the  maritime 
provinces  in  our  own  poflefTion,  or  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Bretagnc  for  our  allies,  we  might 
then  carry  on  a  war  of  equality  with  the  crown  of 
france  at  land,  and  hope  for  fuch  victories  as  thofe 
I    .  ojf 
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of  CrcfTy,  Poi«5licr8,  and  Agincourt.  But  from 
the  time  when  the  whole  of  France  was  united  to 
the  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  States  and  no- 
fcility  abfoUitely  fubjeded  to  its  power,  the  king- 
dom of  France  has  been,  in  the  extent  of  its 
country,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
grcatnefs  of  ics  revenue,  fLi[)crior  to  Britain.  Tlie 
maps  will  teach  us  the  firll  of  thcfe  ;  all  the  wri- 
ters on  political  arithmetic  agree  in  the  fecond  ;  and 
the  third  we  have  learned  the  hid  winter  from  a 
gentleman,  who,  by  being  the  mafter  of  our  own 
finances,  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  beft:  know- 
ledge of  thofc  of  other  countries :  and  whofe  argu- 
ment did  not  at  all  difpofe  him  to  magnify  the 
French  Revenue. 


an- 


France  is  ftronger  at  land,  not  only  than  Eng- 
land, but  than  any  other  power  in  Europe.  The 
Empire  of  Germany,  in  the  extent  of  its  country, 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  may  be  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  to  France  \  but  the  divifion  of  it  into 
a  great  number  of  feparate  independent  States,  while 
France  has  its  whole  force  united  under  one  abfo- 
lute  monarch,  renders  Germany  greatly  inferior  to 
France.  Hence  it  is,  that  France  has  for  a  century 
pad  been  formidable  to  the  refl  of  Europe ;  and 
has  twice  been  able  to  fupport  a  long  war  againft 
the  united  alliance  of  the  whole. 


ojf 


Whenever  any  power  in  Europe  (hall  have  grown 
up  to  a  degree  of  flrength,  much  greater  than  that 

iJ  of 
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of  any  other  power ;  it  from  thenceforward  be- 
comes the  intereft  of  the  other  States,  to  be  watch- 
ful over  it,  to  guard  againft  the  growth  of  it,  and 
mutually  to  afliil  each  other,  when  they  are  attacked 
by  it.  This  is  the  univerfal  maxim  of  politics, 
which  has  held  good  in  all  ages,  from  the  firft  efta- 
blifhing  of  governments.  Dum  Jinguli  pugnant* 
univerji  vincuntur,  is  related  by  the  hiftorian  as  a 
caufe  of  the  extending  the  Roman  monarchy  •,  and 
mull  be  a  principal,  or  at  lead  a  concomitant  caufe, 
in  the  growth  of  every  other. 

It  was  from  this  principle,  that  France  and  the 
reft  of  Europe  were  jealous  of  Charles  the  Vth, 
when  Germany,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  with 
the  Indies,  were  united  under  one  head.  "  And 
•*  all  true  Englijhmefif  fmce  the  decay  of  the  Spanijh 
*'  monarchy  ^  have  ever  taken  it  for  granted^  that  the 
"  fectirity  of  their  religion^  liberty  and  property -,  that 
*'  their  honour^  their  wealth,  and  their  trade  depend 
•*  chiefly  upon  the  proper  meafures  to  be  taken  front 
**  time  to  time  againft  the  growing  power  of  France  J* 
This  was  the  language  of  parliament  in  their  ad- 
drefs  to  King  William  juft  before  his  death  ;  and 
of  that  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  has  been 
thought  his  wifcft,  and  to  have  belt  confulted  the 
jiation's  intereft. 


The  three  powers  of  Europe,  which  are  moft 
indangered  by  France,  and  which  by  their  union 
alone  can  carry  on  an  effedual  land  war  againft: 

France, 


i  . 
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France,  are  Germany,  Holland,  and  England : 
Spain,  and  Savoy,  Ruffia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
may  any  of  them  accede  to  fuch  an  alliance  -,  but 
Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  muft  be  the  bafis 
of  every  confederacy,  which  can  be  of  any  avail 
againft  the  land  power  of  France. 

1  never  read  the  hiftory  of  the  tv/o  grand  alli- 
ances, which  were  formed  by  King  William  againft 
the  growing  power  of  France,  without  feeling  the 
warmeft  fentiments  of  gratitude  to  that  great  deli- 
verer  of  Europe.  Never  did  King  of  England  ap- 
pear with  greater  dignity,  than  he  did  in  that  grand 
Congrefs,  held  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1691; 
when  the  Emperor  and  Empire,  the  Kings  of  Spain. 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  by  their  feveral  ambaffa- 
dors,  the  Eledlors  of  Germany  by  their  particu- 
lar minifters,  and  feveral  of  them  in  their  own 
perfons,  with  at  lead  fifty  of  the  greateft  Princes  of 
Germany,  all  attended  to  hear  him  plead  the  caufe 
of  Europe  ;  and  all  joined  in  one  common  league 
and  declaration  againft  France.  This  was  an  auguft 
alliance  worthy  of  a  King  of  England  to  fight  at  the 
head  of.  An  alliance  which  brought  down  Two  hun-r 
dred  thouland  men  upon  the  French  frontiers,  befide 
thofe  in  Britifh  pay  *.    And  tho'  King  William  was 

not 

•  Lewis  XlVth  had  generally  five  armies  in  the  courfe  of 
this  war ;  fometimes  fix,  and  never  lefs  than  four.  Thofe  in 
Germany  and  Flanders  often  amounted  to  100,000  foldiers; 
befide  garrifons  kept  in  the  frontier  towns.     The  French  mo- 
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not  the  moil  fuccefsful  warrior,  yet  the  weight  of  this 
alliance  broke  the  power  of  the  French,  ?r  ^  made 
them  fue  for  the  peace  of  Ryfwick.  And  .  e  f^ood 
faith  which  was  obferved  in  the  conduding  that 
treaty,  and  the  equal  regard,  which  was  paid  to 
all  the  Princes  concerned,  gave  fo  general  a  fatif- 
fadion,  as  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  of  confidence 
in  the  honour  of  the  Englilh  government ;  and  en- 
abled King  Wiiliam  to  form  a  fecond  like  alliance, 
when  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  feizure 
of  that  whole  monarchy  for  the  grandfon  of  France, 
made  it  neceffary. 

France,  in  confcquence  of  that  firfl:  alliance,  be- 
held Hve  armies  of  50,000  men  each  upon  its  fron- 
tiers, three  of  them  commanded  by  the  Ek(5lors  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburgh,  not  fighting 
with  one  another  for  the  French  diverfion,  but  in- 
vading of  France  upon  the  Rhine,  befide  the  grand 
army  of  the  Empire  under  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
and  the  united   force  of  England  and  Holland  in 
Flanders.     And,  though  the  ftrength  of  France 
was  at  length   exhaufted  by  contending  with  the 
troops  of  all  Europe;   yet  the  long  oppofition, 
which  it  made  to  the  united  efforts  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,    Germany,   Savoy,    Spain,  Holland,  and 
England,  proves  the  immenfe    height  of    power 

nardi  had  at  one  time,  including  his  land  and  naval  forces, 
450,000  men  in  pay.  Neither  the  Turkifh  Empire,  nor  the 
Koman,  had  ever  fo  many  wars  at  once  to  fupport. 

Voltaire  le  Siec.  chap.  xy. 
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which  that  kingdonri  may  arrive  at,  and  the  abfolute 
neceflity  there  was  of  forming  fuch  an  union. 

We  have  fince  heard  fo  much  of  the  attempts  of 
France  towards  an  univerfal  monarchy,  and  the  bal- 
lance  of  power,  neceflary  to  be  preferved  in  oppo- 
fition  to  it ;  and  have  feen  it  made  a  pretence  for 
fo  many  meaner  purpofes  ;  that  we  now  naufeate 
the  fubjedl,  and  do  not  like  to  hear  any  more  of  it. 
Yet  a  meafure  which  was  once  right,  muft  con- 
tinue to  be  right  to  eternity.  And  though  France 
may  not  have  a  Prince,  equally  able  and  enterpriz- 
ing  with  Lewis  the  XlVth,  yet  the  kingdom  is  the 
fame,  and  its  land  forces  are  ftill  formidable  to  Eu- 
rope :  at  leaft,  it  is  the  only  State  which  either 
Europe  in  general,  or  England  in  particular,  can 
be  indangered  by ;  and  the  only  State,  which  Eng, 
land  is  now  at  war  with. 

Every  meafure,  which  has  a  tendency  to  the 
uniting  the  powers  of  Europe  among  themfelves 
and  againft  France,  muft  therefore  be  for  the  gene- 
ral good  of  Europe,  and  the  particular  interefl 
of  England  ;  and  every  meafure,  which  tends  to 
fet  the  States  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  England, 
either  at  war  with  each  other,  or  amongft  them- 
felves, muft  be  a  meafure  calculated  for  the  good 
of  France,  and  the  prejudice  of  the  other  powers 
of  Europe.  For  the  fame  reafon,  every  meafure, 
tending  to  the  continuance  or  increafe  of  fuch  a 
war,  muft  be  for  the  benefit  of  France,  and  the 

prejudice 
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prejudice  of  Europe  :  becaufe  it  is  a  weakening  of 
the  rivals  of  France  •,  and  keeping  thofe  powers  at 
variance,  from  whom  France  can  have  nothing  to 
fear,  but  in  their  union. 

Ever  fince  the  times  immediately  preceding  the 
treaty  of  Weflphalia,  it  has  been  the  conftant  aim 
of  the  French  government  to  eftablirti  an  equality 
of  power  and  independence  among  a  number  of 
princes  in  Germany,  and  to  keep  them  as  much 
as  pofllble  divided  from  each  other,  both  in  in- 
tereft  and  in  religion.  The  crown  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Proteftant  States  of  the  Empire,  had  for  many 
years  preceding  that  treaty,  been  indangered  by 
the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  :  and  therefore, 
when  Guftavus  Adolphus  declared  war  againft  it, 
France,  to  ferve  its  own  purpofes,  willingly  en- 
tered into  alliances  with  him,  and  his  fucceeding 
generals,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war : 
and  the  Cardinals  Richlicu  and  Mazarine,  while 
they  were  perfccuting  it  in  France,  became  the 
Defenders  of  the  Proteftant  Faith  in  Germany. 
This  independency  of  the  feveral  German  States, 
which  was  fo  fimily  eftablifhed  by  the  treaty  of 
Wtrftphalia,  is  what  the  German  IVinces  call  the 
Liberties  of  Germany,  and  the  Syftem  of  Germa- 
ny. And  the  French  willingly  guarantied  this 
treaty  •,  knowing,  that  while  they  kept  Germany 
thus  divided,  they  themfclves  fliould  be  the  lefs 
indangered  by  it. 


If 
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If  every  war  between  England  and  Holland,  or 
between  either  of  thefe  and  Germany,  or  in  Ger- 
many itfelf,  between  any  two  States  of  the  Empire, 
be,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  a  prejudice  to  Europe,  and  a 
fecurity  to  France  •,  it  follows,  that  whenever  fuch 
wars  fhall  arife  between  any  two  German  States, 
and  much  more  between  any  two  principal  powers 
of  Europe,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  France  to  en- 
courage and  inflame  them.  Thus  the  French  court, 
in  Charles  the  IId*s  time,  encouraged  the  Dutch  to 
undertake  a  war  with  the  Englifh,  and  afterwards 
excited  the  court  of  England  to  declare  war  againft 
Holland,  promifing  to  both  the  afliftance  of  their 
fleet,  but  leaving  them  both  in  battle  to  deftroy 
each  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  wars  Ihall  arife  be- 
tween any  two  States  of  Europe,  or  any  two  princes 
of  the  Empire,  it  will  be  the  intereft  of  every  other 
State,  except  France,  to  compofe  thefe  differences, 
if  it  can  be  done,  by  their  mediation  and  good 
offices. 


If  every  war,  which  arifes  between  any  two  par- 
ticular States  of  the  Empire,  be  itfelf  a  misfortune, 
and  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  Europe  ;  the  evil  will 
be  ftill  the  greater,  and  the  mifchief  fo  much  the 
more  extenfive,  if  France  fhall  make  itfelf  a  party 
in  the  war,  and  fhall  join  itfelf  to  either  of  the  two 
fides,  to  keep  the  difpute  alive  fo  much  the  longer. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  this  has  been  the  conftanc 
6  policy 
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policy  of  France,  to  mix  itfelf  In  all  quarrels  in  the 
Empire,  and  keep  up  the  difputes  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  as  long  as  it  can  -,  till  one  or  the  other 
is  reduced,  or  they  fliall  both  fee  their  intereft  to 
agree. 

Should  England  or  Holland  take  the  oppofite 
part  in  any  fuch  difpute,  this  would  be  a  ftill  greater 
misfortune;  and  could  only  ferve  to  extend  and 
multiply  the  evil,  and  lengthen  the  continuance 
of  it :  and,  whoever  be  the  parties,  or  whatever 
be  the  event  of  the  war,  muft  be  a  misfortune 
to  Europe  -,  and  fo  long  as  it  continued  muft  be 
a  weakening  of  Germany,  and  a  fervice  to  the 
caufe  of  France. 


(! 


Thus  let  the  whole  force  of  Germany  be  confi- 
dered  as  equal  to  a  hundred:  and  let  any  two 
powers  of  it  be  at  war  together,  whofe  force  fhall 
be  to  each  other  as  eight  to  ten  of  thofe  parts.  So 
far  as  this  war  goes,  it  is  a  lofs  to  Europe  by  the 
deftruftion  or  diminution  of  the  force  of  eighteen 
parts.  If  the  quarrel  be  adopted  by  any  of  the 
other  powers  of  Germany,  that  produces  a  lofs  or 
diminution  of  fo  many  more  parts:  If  France,  to 
keep  up  the  conteft,  Ihould  take  the  weaker  fide, 
and  add  to  the  power  whole  force  is  eight,  fo  as 
to  make  it  fuperior  to  ten,  the  evil  is  not  lelTened, 
but  made  greater.  Should  England  be  fo  unfor- 
tunate as  to  join  in  the  contefc,  and  fend  its 
land  force  of  iifcy  into  the  war,  and  France  there- 
upon 
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upon  fend  a  force  of  eighty  ;  the  party  afliftcd  by 
England  would  be  but  little  benefited  by  the  alli- 
ance j  the  Englifli  would  ftill  be  the  weaker  fide  ; 
the  force  of  Europe  would  be  diminiflied  fo  much 
the  more,  and  France  only  be  advantaged.  This 
is  a  kind  of  reafoning  which  muft  hold  invariably 
juft  in  all  ages.  And  whether  Britain  fhall  take  the 
part  of  HeflTc  againft  Saxe,  or  of  Saxe  againft  Hefle ; 
of  Auflria  againft  Pruflia,  or  of  Pruflia  againft  Au- 
ftria  i  the  intereft  of  Europe  is  hurt,  the  powers  of 
Germany  are  weakened,  and  France  only  can  be 
aggrandized  at  the  expence  of  both. 


Should  the  reader  think  this  reafoning  too  m  i 
nute,  and  make  a  doubt,  whether  the  caufe  of  Eu- 
rope can  be  fo  much  afFed:ed  by  the  difputes  of 
thefe  minor  States  of  the  Empire  j  I  am  not  dif* 
pofed  to  augment  the  importance  of  them :  but 
then,  if  the  intereft  of  Europe  be  not  concerned  ia 
them,  that  of  England  muft  be  much  lefs  fo ;  be- 
caufe  no  German  difpute  can  be  an  objeft  worthy 
the  Britifh  regard,  but  only  as  the  intereft  of  Europe 
is  affeded  by  it.  Whether  Wittenburgh  or  Wirtem- 
burgh,  Lunenburgh  or  Lawenburgh,  Sulzbach  Of 
Anfpatch,  Ihall  get  the  better  in  any  difpute,  is  an 
affair,  which  may  engage  the  pafTions,  the  preju- 
dices, and  fometimes  the  intereft  of  any  particular 
Eiedlor :  but  all  thefe  party  quarrels  of  Germans 
among  themfelves  are  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  thefe  realms.  Britain  knows 
none  of  them,  but  as  members  of  the  Empire  in 
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general,  and   as  parts  of  one  g^/'M  whole,  to  be 
aduated  againft  France,  the  con.rsion  enemy. 

In  fhort,  either  there  is  fuch  a  thing»  as  a  com- 
mon interelt  of  Furopc,  and  Germarjy  is  or  may 
be  of  life  to  Britain  and  the  common  caufc ;  or  ic 
cam.ot.  If  there  is  no  fuch  common  caufc,  or 
Germany  cannot  be  of  ufe  to  it,  then  certainly  it 
cannot  be  of  ufe  for  England  to  laviih  its  millions 
about  it.  If  there  be  fuch  a  caufe,  and  Germany 
ever  can  be  of  ufe  to  England  by  ferving  it,  it  can 
be  only  fo  by  its  union.  Germany  divided  into 
fadlions,  and  fighting  the  one  half  of  it  againft  the 
other  half,  cannot  weaken  France,  or  ferve  the 
caule  of  Europe.  Nothing  but  a  hearty  union  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empire,  and  the  feveral  States, 
which  compofe  it,  adling  under  one  head,  can  be 
of  any  avail  for  this  purpofe.  The  fowing  divi- 
fions,  therefore,  in  the  Empire,  and  abetting  the 
quarrels  between  any  of  its  members,  may  ferve 
the  humour  of  a  particular  Eledor  ;  certainly  does 
ferve  the  caufe  of  France,  but  never  can  the  intereft 
of  England. 

I  don't  determine,  whether  the  Germans  are  likely 
foon  to  agree  together  in  any  one  point  j  and  much 
lefs  in  uniting  with  England  and  the  States  General 
in  a  war  with  France :  but  till  they  do  thus  agree, 
England  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  little  internal 
quarrels.  1  he  only  chance  we  have  however  for 
fuch  an  union,  and  the  only  means  of  accelerating 
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it,  is  to  leave  the  French  to  themfelves  j  not  to 
conquer  Germany,  for  that  is  impoiTiblei  but  to 
harrafs  it  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  and  make  them- 
felves as  odious  as  we  can  defire. 

.  If  a  regard  for  the  intereft  of  Europe  in  general^ 
ought  to  keep  us  from  meddling  in  any  German  do- 
mcftic  war,  the  particular  intereft  of  Germany  will 
be  no  lefs  hurt  by  our  engaging  in  it.  One  of  the 
greateft  calamities  which  can  happen  to  a  country, 
is  doubtlefs  that  of  a  civil  war.  A  war  between 
two  members  of  the  Empire  is  in  rcrpe(5l  to  that 
head,  under  which  they  are  all  united,  a  civil  war. 
There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  obedi- 
ence, due  from  the  feveral  States  to  the  head  of 
the  Empire,  and  that  of  the  fiibjedts  of  any  parti- 
cular kingdom  to  theirs  -,  but  fo  far  as  the  intereft 
of  the  Empire  is  affeded,  and  fo  far  as  the  prefent 
argument  is  concerned,  this  is  a  German  civil  war. 
One  of  the  moft  mifchievbus  circumftances  attend- 
ing civil  wars  has  generally  been,  that  each  fide, 
being  more  animated  by  their  party  hatred,  than  by 
the  love  of  their  country,  the  weaker  is  too  apt  to 
call  in  a  foreign  force  to  its  afliftance.  Thefe  al- 
ways enter  to  ferve  their  own  purpofes,  and  not 
that  of  the  country  in  general,  or  of  the  parti- 
cular party  which  invites  them.  This  begets  a 
precedent,  and  excites  the  other  party  to  adopt 
the  fame  deftru6live  meafure.  Thus  the  State  is 
over- run  with  armies  much  greater  than  its  own  > 
and  every  part  of  the  country  ravaged,  to  the  de- 
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ftni6lion  of  the  individuals  •,  till  at  length  perhaps 
the  war  terminates  in  an  ifllie,  very  different  fronv 
what  either  of  the  parties  had  originally  intended, 
livery  one  knows,  that  this  is  the  p;eneral  hiftory  of 
civil  wars.  Place  the  fcene  where  you  will,  or  in 
what  age  of  the  world  you  think  fit,  this  has  been 
tlje  common  courfe  of  them.  Our  own  country  in- 
deed was  fortunate  enough,  to  have  ail  the  powers 
of  FAirope  fo  much  cm  ploy 'd  againft  each  other, 
during  the  period  of  our  civil  war,  that  they  had 
no  Icifure  to  attend  to  the  Englilh  concerns.  Tho' 
France  did  us  the  kind  office  of  fending  a  minif- 
ter,  under  the  pretence  of  a  mediator,  to  inflame 
our  differences,  and  blow  them  up  into  a  civil  war 
as  foon  as  it  could  j  but  its  troops  were  otherwifc 
employed. 

Germany  has  been  fo  unhappy,  as  to  have  a  dif- 
pute  arife  between  two  of  its  leading  princes  about 
the  right  to  four  great  duchies  in  one  of  its  remotcll 
provinces.  What  the  names  of  thefe  are,  I  confefs 
I  do  not  know  •,  nor  1  fuppofe  does  one  man  in  ten 
thoufand  of  my  fellow  fubjeds  j  though  we  have 
fpent  fo  many  millions  about  them :  but  they  lie 
fomewhere  in  Silefia,  one  of  the  moft  ealtcrn  in- 
land provinces  of  Germany,  with  twenty  interme- 
diate States  between  us  and  them.  Such  a  difpute 
arifing  in  Germany  was  doubtlefs  a  misfortune  to 
it,  However,  as  the  revenues  of  neither  of  the 
parties  are  inexhauftible,  the  probable  ifTue  of  fuch 
9  war,  if  they  were  left  to  themfelves,  would  be, 
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that  one  or  the  other  of  them  would  find  their  re- 
venues brought  to  an  end,  and  would  be  obliged  to 
fubmit.     Whether  PrulTia'or   Auftria  carried   its 
point,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  the  leaft  confequencc 
to  England  :  for,  befide  that  the  country  itfclf  is  at 
too  great  a  diftance  for  us  to  be  affc6ted  by  it ; 
England  has  aflually  taken  both  fides  of  the  conu 
troverfy,  and  therefore  cannot  be  really   intercfted 
in  either.     But  the  misfortunes  of   Germany  are 
not   fo   fpeedily  terminated.     Unhappily    for    the 
poor  people,  the  one   fide  called  in  the  French, 
and  the  other  the  Englifli.     Can  this  be  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  Germany,  to  have  the  flame  of  a  civil  war 
fed  with  a  (lock  of  fuel  infinitely   greater  than  its 
own  ?  To  have  the  revenues  of  I^ngland  and  France 
poured  into  the  Empi;e,  fo  much  the  longer  to  en- 
able the  Germans  to  deftroy  each  other,  and  multi- 
ply the  miferies  of  this  civil  war  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  Empire  ? 

But  it  may  be  faid  perhaps,  that,  if  Britain  does 
not  take  any  part  in  thefe  German  wars,  France 
neverthelefs  will:  and  therefore  England's  interfer- 
ing is  only  a  necejfary  ofpofition  to  France.  How 
far  this  may  be  right  in  refpedl  of  England,  fhall  be 
oonfidered  hereafter  •,  but  we  are  now  treating  of  it 
only  in  relation  to  the  interefl.  of  Germany.  Doubt- 
lefs  then  it  is  the  intereft  of  France,  as  often  as  any 
of  the  German  princes  go  to  war,  to  aflift  the 
weaker  party,  and  blow  up  the  contention.  This 
the  French  may  pradife  by  themfcives,  to  a  cer- 
tain 
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Cain  degree,  and  for  a  certain  time }  till  the  Grr- 
mans  (hall  fee  their  own  intcreft,  and  the  French 
fhail  make  themfelves  odious.  But  if,  as  often  as 
France  declares  on  one  fide,  England  adopts  the 
other,  how  is  Germany  relieved  ?  France  will  al- 
ways take  care  to  (end  troops  enough  to  keep  the 
balance  even ;  and  all  that  Fngland  can  do  by  its 
officioufnefs^  will  be  the  drawing  fo  many  more 
parts  of  Germany  into  the  quarrel,  and  enabling  the 
Germans  to  cut  each  others  ihoats  fo  much  the 
longer.  That  is,  leav(  the  jtw  t:h  to  themfelves, 
they  will  doubtlefs  do  n  n^iich  mifchief  as  they  can  ; 
but  in  time  thr^  may  m..kc  themfelves  generally 
hated,  and  the  Gc rmans  wife  enough  to  agree  :  and 
England,  fo  long  as  it  continues  neuter,  will  be 
courted  by  both  parties,  and  by  its  good  offices 
may  mediate  a  peace  between  them  :  but  the  hope 
of  peace  vanilhes,  the  inflant  we  declare  for  either 
of  the  parties ;  which  are  thereby  fct  the  farther  at 
variance.  That  is,  we  double  the  calamity  to  Ger- 
many, and  divide  with  France  the  odium  of  it. 
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But  if  the  French  are  left  to  themfelves  in  Ger- 
many^ this  will  increafe  their  influence  in  the  feve- 
ral  courts  of  it.  For  a  time  it  may  •,  but  Britain 
cannot  help  that.  So  long  as  the  contending  par- 
ties are  exafperated  againft  each  other,  England 
by  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  either,  cannot  probably 
'^en' "k  the  fu  .:  iC  adopts  ;  certainly  cannot  benefit 
itfelf,  and  only  makes  the  influence  of  France  over 


the  other  fide  fo  much  the  ftroiiger. 
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If^ould  we  then  have  all  Germany  be  ever-run  iy 
the  trench  ?    I  anfwcr,  No.     Humanity  teaches  lit 
to   wifh   hurt  to  no  country ;  but  Germany  is  not 
curs.     If  the  French  will  (lir  up  divifions  among 
the  German  princ(  s,  anU  tbcy  are  weak  enough  to 
yield  to  them,  is  En^l^nci  anfwerable  for  this  ?    If 
any  country  in  Europe  is  to  be  over-run  by  the 
French,  whither  can   their  armies  (efpecially  when 
we  are  at  war  with  them)  be  better  turned,  than 
into  Germany  ?    A  country,   which  they  never  can 
conquer,  which  can  bed  beat    *»eir  invafions,  and  the 
powers  of  which  are  by  rhemu  '  es  iblc,  when  luiit- 
cd,  to  repel  them.     If  Gciwani  f^hem^clves  have  fo 
little  affection  for  Gcriiiai,v\  as  to  call  in  foreign 
troops  to  opprefs  it,  are  we  x)uiu   to  feci  a  greater 
concern  for  their  coun  ry  tha    fSe    '    Is  Britain  to 
make  itfelf  the  general  Kiigiit  Fr.^rfit  of  Europe, 
to  rel  ue  opprefled  States ;  ai        ic'fauft  itfelf,  and 
neglec   it»  own  wars,  in  ordi  i.i   e  men  in  fpitc 

of  thci  ifcives,  and  who  will  ik     do  any  thing  to- 
wards tiieir  own  deliverance  ? 


But  [mil  we  fuffer  the  Protttlmt  interejl  to  be 
^pprejfed ;  This  is  a  qucftion  pu-  nto  the  mouths 
of  many  ;ood  people,  and  tlierci-  :>  deferves  a  par- 
ticular anfwer.  We  happen  now  .  have  one  no- 
minal Proteftant  Prince  on  our  fide  and  therefore 
the  Protefto  nt  intereft  has  been  fpecioufly  held  out 
to  our  view  But  in  the  laft  war  we  were  fighdng 
for  the  Qiicen  of  Hungary ;  and  this  Proteftant 
Prince  had  only  a  Popilh  King  of  I  ranee  for  his 
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defender.  Did  we  think  the  Proteftant  interefl:  at 
all  concerned  in  that  war  ?  And  why  fhould  we  in 
this  ?  This  great  champion  of  Proteftantifm  was 
then  univerfally  decried  by  us,  as  a  man  void  of 
faith,  religion,  and  every  good  principle.  Have 
his  writings  made  us  think  better  of  his  religion  ? 
We  fet  out  even  in  this  war  with  confidering  him  as 
an  enemy  to  our  Proteftant  Eledorate ;  and  hired 
an  army  of  Ruffians  to  invade  him.  What  is  it 
then  which  has  at  once  changed  him  in  ouropinioni 
from  a  defpifer  of  all  religion,  to  the  defender  of 
the  Proteftant  ?  But  not  to  infift  on  this. 


■5  ■ 


In  the  firft  place,  if  we  recolleft  the  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent 
war,  what  one  Popilh  power  had  attacked  the  Pro- 
teftant religion,  or  had  ftiewn  the  leaft  intention  to 
infringe  the  liberties  of  any  one  Proteftant  State  ? 
Something  of  that  fort  might  have  happened  before; 
but  at  that  time  there  was  not  a  Palatine  or  a 
Saltzburgher  complaining.  Even  that  moft  bigot- 
ted  Houfe  of  Auftria  was  then  praftifing  lefs  of 
its  religious  tyranny  over  its  Proteftant  fubjeds, 
than  it  had  been  ordinarily  ufed  to.  Not  one  in- 
novation had  been  made  in  the  Empire,  in  preju- 
dice of  the  Proteftant  intereft,  except  only  that 
the  King  of  Pruffia  had  built  a  PopiHi  church  at 
Berlin,  and  had  the  foundation  ftone  laid  in  his  own 
name,  in  the  midft  of  his  Proteftant  dominions. 
Should  the  Proteftants  of  Germany  therefore,  at 
fuch  a  time,  have  pretended,  that  their  religion  was 
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ih  danger,  and  that  they  took  up  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  it,  the  Papifts  mav  very  juflly  conclude, 
that  they  never  will  la-;  them  down  again  ;  for 
there  never  was  a  time,  when  the  Proteltants  had 
lefs  ground  of  complaint,  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war.  How  then  can  this  be  called  a 
religious  war  ?  T!ie  truth  is,  fuch  an  affertion  might 
pafs  in  an  Englilh  alTvjmbly,  willing  to  believe  any 
thing  that  was  faid  to  it.  They  might  be  told, 
that  the  Emprefs  Qiieen  was  going  to  deftroy  the 
Proteftant  religion,  and  the  fyftem  of  Germany : 
but  no  one  of  the  Proteftant  powers  upon  the  Con- 
tinent was  under  the  lead  apprehenfion  of  danger 
to  their  religion,  at  that  time,  from  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  whatever  might  have  been  their  jealoufies 
from  the  King  of  Pruflia. 


Should  any  one  doubt  of  this,  let  him  in-  the 
next  place  confider,  who  arey  the  parties  which  are 
engaged  in  this  war.  If  we  look  round  Europe, 
we  Ihall  find  as  many  Proteftant  States  fighting 
againft:  us,  as  for  us  •,  and  more,  who  rather  wifh 
ill,  than  wifii  well,  to  our  caufc,  which  therefore 
they  certainly  do  not  think  the  caufe  of  Proteftan- 
tifm.  Swedes  and  Saxons  are  in  arms  againft  lis ; 
the  Ruftians,  -though  not  Proteftants,  are  ftill  far- 
ther from  being  Papifts ;  and  the  Dutcii  and  Danes 
have  given  no  proof  of  their  wift^ing  fuccefs  ta 
our  can fc.  I  do  not  mean  the  defence  of  PJano- 
ver,  but  the  war,  in  which  we  are  Uipporting  the 
Kiny;  of  Pruflia.     Does  any  one  thir.k,    th<it  the 
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French  attack  the  Hanoverians,  becaufe  they  ar« 
Proteftants  ?  Or  that  the  end  of  their  fending  their 
armies  thither  is  to  convert  them  to  Popery  ? 
Did  they  malce  the  leaft  attempt  of  that  fort,  while 
they  were  in  pofTeflion  of  the  country  ?  Surely  then 
we  may  allow  the  other  Protcftant  States  of  Europe 
to  be  judges  of  the  intereft  of  their  religion,  as 
well  as  ourfelves  :  and  not  one  of  thefe  have  ex- 
preiTed  the  leaft  appreheniions  of  danger  threatened 
to  it.  We  may,  if  we  pleafe,  hardily  call  this  King 
of  PrufTia  the  defender  of  the  Proteftants  ;  but  no 
one  Proteftant  State  in  Europe  will  thank  us  for 
what  he  has  done  j  nor  will  any  German  Proteftant 
State  ad  with  us,  except  only  thofe,  which  we  have 
bought,  and  taken  into  our  pay. 

In  the  laft  place,  let  us  confider  the  operations 
of  this  war,  and  what  are  the  cffedls,  which  it  has 
adually  produced  •,  wli^ch  in  every  odier  cafe  is  al- 
lowed to  be  the  beft  rule  to  form  a  judgment 
upon.  The  very  firft  concerted  operation  of  this 
Proteftant  champion,  was  the  entering  into,  and 
feizing  of  Saxony,  the  firft  Proteftant  State  of  the 
Empire ;  and  fetting  all  the  Proteftant  -States  at  va- 
riance with  each  other. 


I'he  reader  will  remember,  that  we  are  net  now 
confiilering,  whether  this  Prufiian  war  was  a  juft  one ; 
but  how  tar  it  is  a  religious  one.  Whether  Pruflia 
or  Sa\ony  be  in  the  righr,  the  huitdjne  to  the 
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Proteftant  interefl  in  Germany,  by  fetting  two  Pro* 
teftant  Eledtors  at  variance,  is  juft  the  fame  ;  and 
the  Popifh  States  alone  can  rejoice  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  either.  There  have  been  times,  when  the 
zeal  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  made  them  hold  fre- 
quent confillories  to  confult,  how  they  might  beft 
deftroy  that  ptftilent  northern  heiefy,  as  our  religion 
was  once  called,  when  the  reformation  was  fird  adopt- 
ed by  the  northern  powers  of  Germany  ;  and  there 
have  been  bigotted  Emperors,  who  have  formed 
leagues,  and  made  many  attempts,  in  conjunflion 
with  the  court  cf  Rome,  for  the  deft  ruction  of  Pro- 
teftants  ;  which  Providence  was  pleafed  to  difap- 
point.  But  what  is  there,  that  the  bittereft  enemies 
of  our  religion  could  have  dcvifed,  ib  efteftually  to 
ferve  their  purpole,  as  the  lighting  up  a  war  be- 
tween thefe  Protellant  States  themfclvcs  ?  Which, 
without  raifing  any  jealoufy  of  Papifts ;  Vv'ithout 
the  cruelty  of  perfecution ;  without  the  odium  cf 
incurring  any  breach  of  faith,  fliould  fet  thtfc  Pro- 
teftant powers  upon  worrying  each  other,  with  infi- 
nitely greater  dcllrudion  tr.an  any  the  fharpeft  per- 
fecution ever  produced,  and  ruining  the  whole  north 
of  Germany. 


Could  a  Gregory  or  a  Ferdinand  have  v/iflicd  for 
any  thing  more,  than  that  Saxony,  where  the  refor- 
mation firft  began,  fliould  be  ravaged  from  end  to 
end  :  its  country  wailed,  its  cities  ruined,  their 
fuburbs  burnt,  its  princes  and  nobles  driven  into 
banilhmcnt,  its  merchants   beggared,    its  pealants 
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forced  into  arms,  and  made  to  (heath  their  fwords 
in  the  bowels  of  their  countrymen,  or  in  thofe  of 
their  Proteilant  neighbours,  Bohemians,  Hunga- 
rians, or  Silefians  -,  or  elfe  forced  to  fly  for  flicker 
into  the  armies  of  France,  there  to  fight  under  i^o- 
pifli  banners,  ag-iinO:  their  Pioteilant  brethren, 
and  made  to  march  over  the  bodies  of  Proteftunt 
Britons  '*. 


i 


Could  the  coolefl  malice  of  jefuitifm  have  doom- 
ed our  Faith  to  a  heavier  vengeance,  than  to  have 
Proteftant  Saxons  dabbing  Proteftant  Britons,  Pro-» 
teftant  Hanoverians  murdering  Proteflant  Wirten- 
burghers,  Proteftant  HelTlans  fighting  againft  Pro- 
teftant Palatines,  Proteftant  Swedes  invading  Pro- 
teftant Pruftians,  and  Proteftant  Bohemians,  Hun- 
garians, and  Silefians,  .coming  all  armed,  under 
Popilii  ftandards,  to  cut  the  throats  of  Proteftant 
Brandenburghers.  All  this,  and  m-v^re  have  we 
feen  ^eventually,  though  not  intentionally)  brought 
about  by  the  councils  ol-  Proteftants  themfelves, 
and  have  in  one  year  given  mord  money  to  cfFcifl 
it,  than  the  amount  of  all  the  fums,  which  the 
<:ourc  of  Rome  has  contributed  for  the  deftruclio*! 


*  The  troops,  which  marchcJ  ovt-r  general  K'r.gHcy  at  tV.e 
battle  of  Minclen,  and  wiiich  muil  have  bccii  fuil  cut  to  pieces, 
if  our  horfe  had  come  up,  were  Saxon  infantry.  7  he  regi- 
ments, which  the  French  oppox\'  to  Tiince  Fcidinaad's  attack 
at  Bergen,  were  Saxons;  and  tiij-ougiiout  the  war,  the  Ger- 
man corps  in  the  French  anny,  haye  been  made  Lhe  greatcli 
fiin'erers. 
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of  Proteftantifm,  from  the  birth  of  Luther,  to  this 
day. 

But  Jh all  France  he  fuffered  to  conquer  Hanover  ? 
No  one,  who  is  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the 
State  of  Europe,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  Em- 
pire, can  fuppofe  the  crown  of  France  fliould  en- 
tertain a  thought  of  making  a  real  and  permanent 
conqueft  of  Hanover.  France  enters  Germany  as  a 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Empire,  and  as  guarantee  of 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia ;  and  as  fuch  cannot  pre- 
tend to  make  a  real  conqueft  there  -,  that  would  be 
quarrelling  with  its  allies  in  the  very  a<5l  of  aflift- 
ing  them.  An  Eleftorate  of  the  'Empire  is  not  to 
be  annihilated,  but  by  the  deftruftion  of  the  whole 
Germanic  conftitution.  For  a  King  of  France  to 
make  himfelf  Eleftor  of  Hanover,  and  ejedl  a  whol6 
family  out  of  its  rights,  would  be  fo  great  an  adt 
of  violence,  that  every  member  in  the  empire  would 
rife  againlt  it.  Sweden  and  Denmark  could  not 
but  take  the  alarm  at  it.  And  if  France  were  to 
pretend  to  hold  the  Eledorate  in  its  own  right,  what 
muft  become  of  the  intermediate  States  ?  Would 
the  French  conquer  them  too  }  That  muft  commit 
them  in  eternal  quarrels  with  every  member  of  the 
Germanic  body.  Would  the  Empire  llifTer  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  and  two  or  three  Kleftorates  at 
once  to  be  cut  off  from  its  dominions,  and  made 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France  ?  'I'is  the  very 
thing  which  England  (hould  wiCh  the  French  to  at- 
tempt, in  order  to  unite  all  Germany  againft  them. 

Would 
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Would  they  then  hold  the  Eledorate  by  itfelf,  de- 
tached from  all  their  other  dominions  ?  Hanover  in 
that  cafe,  might  prove  thechureh-yardof  the  Frenchj 
as  well  as  Italy  has  been,  and  the  others  parts  of 
Germany.    Nor  would  England  have  any  reafon  to 
envy  France,  the  impra6licable  tafli  of  defending  a 
country,  furrounded  with  enemies,    and  feparated 
from  all  its  other  dominions.     But  in  reality,  the 
conftitution  of  ii.urope,  makes  every  thing  of  this 
kind  abfolutely  impoflible.     All  that  France  can 
propofe,  after  the  greateft  fuccefs  there,  can  be  only 
to  take  a  temporary  pofTenion  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  war  ;  to  hold  it  in  depofite,  as  the  King  of 
Pruflia  did  the  Ele£lorate  of  Saxony.    And,  if  this 
were  to  happen,  doubtlefs  every  good  man  ought 
to  be  forry  for  it :  but  wherein  confifts  that  fuper- 
lative  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  that  Britain  fhould  thus 
move  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  rifk  every  danger  to 
prevent  it.     1  he  French,  'tis  true,  would  poiTefs 
themfeives  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  all 
the  taxes,  which  the  people  now  pay  to  their  fove- 
reign,  would  be  paid  to  France.     But  would  Eng- 
land  be  fo  much   impoverilhed  ?    Or  would   the 
crown  of  France  be  fo  very  formidably  enriched  by 
the  acquifition  ?    A  French   army,  in  the  conntryj 
would  thtmfelves  probably   find  a  ufe  for  all  the 
money  they  could  raife  thtre :  but  fuppofe  a  very 
difinterefted  general  fhould  be  able  to  remit  a  cou- 
ple  of   hundred    thoufand  pound   from  Hanover  ' 
to  Verfailles,  which    is   probably  more  than    the 
French   revenue  would  ever  gain  by  it ;  is  there 
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any  kind  of  ccconomy  in  our  having  put  ourfelves 
in  three  years  time  to  an  expence  of  twelve  millions, 
to  prevent  France  from  getting  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  out  of  Germany  ? 

But  the  poor  people^  it  may  be  faid,  deferve  our 
compajfion.  True,  they  do  lb  •,  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  we  ought  to  let  them  alone,  and  not  make  their 
country  the  theatre  of  a  war,  which  muft  ruin 
them.  A  fmall  State,  which  is  invaded  by  the  ar- 
mies of  one  infinitely  greater  than  itfelf,  is  doubt- 
lefs  under  a  great  misfortune  j  all  refiftance  is  ufe- 
lefs,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  fubmit.  But 
there  is  a  way  of  doubling  this  misfortune ;  and 
that  is,  by  having  another  great  State,  almofl:  equal 
to  the  invader,  undertake  the  defence  of  it.  If 
the  country  fubmit,  it  has  but  one  army  to  main- 
tain ;  and  may  in  the  beginning  yield  upon  terms, 
which  are  tolerable  :  but  if  it  be  defended,  it  has 
then  two  armies  in  it,  and  is  fure  to  be  opprefied  by 
them  both.  An  army  is  a  many  headed  monfter, 
that  muft  be  fed  -,  and  the  defending  army  ought 
to  have  as  many  mouths  as  the  attacking  j  and 
each  will  get  but  all  they  can  from  the  poor  inha- 
bitants. 


turning 


We  have  indeed  heard,  with  concern,  of 
a  country  into  a  mere  defert.  But 
Avhat  was  the  rcafon  ?  Not  becaufe  the  country 
was  conquered  ;  that  is  a  reafon  for  preferving 
it  J  but  to  prevent  the  danger  of  its  being  loft. 
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The  prefent  more  humanized  laws  of  war,  do  not 
admit  of  burni- 1^  of  towns,  and  ,deftroying  of 
countries,  where  there  is  no  o]Dpofition  made. 
«  Brfore  Chriftianity  was  ejlablifiid  in  t be  world : 
when  vanquifijed  provinces  were  laid  icajle^  and  de- 
populated,  fays  Marfhal  Saxe,  the  jcrtifying  of 
<«  great  towns  might  wear  feme  appearance  of  reifon'i 
<«  hut  now  that  war  is  carried  en  with  more  modcra- 
*<  iion  and  humanity,  as  bein^,  by  thefe  meafures, 
*'  produSfive  of  more  advantage  to  the  conqueror^ 
**  £s?f ."  Thefe  more  violent  ravages  are  only  com- 
mitted in  time  of  adlual  war,  and  arc  folely  the 
confeqiients  of  oppofition.  And  when  two  great 
armies  are  carrying  on  a  war  in  a  country,  each  of 
them  will  make  this  deflrudtion ;  when  it  happens 
to  be  neceflary  for  them,  to  prevent  their  entmies 
finding  fubfiftence  in  it,  or  purfuing  them  through 
it  i  each  of  them  will  be  apt  to  do  it,  without 
afking  themfelves  whether  they  are  the  invaders,  or 
the  defenders  of  it. 


\ 


The  Spaniards  burnt  their  own  country  in  Qiieen 
Anne*s  war;  and,  if  the  French  flioukl  be  able  to 
throw  over  a  body  of  men  into  England,  while 
our  armies  are  fighting  in  Germany,  it  ought  to 
be  done  here.  I  do  not  fay  whether  it  would  be 
done  or  not,  but  every  horfe,  cow,  and  flieep, 
ougiit  to  be  driven  off  or  dcflroycci,  and  every 
ftack,  mill,  and  oven,  burned  or  ruined.  Thefe 
are    evils,    which   are   not   prevented,    but  made 
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in  a  country  by  refiftance:  they  never  follow,  from 
its  being  invaded,  but  frequently  arifc  out  of  its 
being  defended.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  prac- 
tifed  in  H-'nover,  while  the  French  were  vidtorious, 
and  in  quiw.  pofleflion  of  it :  they  would  notdeftroy 
the  country  then  for  their  own  advantage.  But  let 
a  fupcrior  army  come  to  drive  them  out,  or  let  a 
defending  army  be  obliged  to  abandon  it,  each  will 
be  apt  to  leave  as  little  as  polTible  behind  them,  to 
accommodate  their  enemies  in  their  purfuit.  Such 
are  the  calamities  to  which  we  wilfully  expofe  a 
fmall  State,  by  making  it  the  feat  of  war,  between 
two  potentates  much  greater  than  itfelf. 


^  Compaflionate  minds  might  ftill  entertain  a  doubt 
about  thefe  things,  and  fufpedl  that  there  might  be 
fome  unknown  evils  in  a  French  army's  poffefllng 
themiclves  of  the  Ele<5lorate,  if  we  had  not  already 
tried  it.  But  we  have  now  made  the  experiment, 
and  know  the  worft  of  it.  The  French  have  already 
been  in  poflcffion  of  this  country.  Did  thd  fun  re* 
fufe  to  (hine,  or  the  rivers  ceafe  to  flow,  upon  that 
account  ?  They  certainly  did  not  here  in  England. 
Britain  ftill  continued  an  ifland,  and  its  government 
Hill  fubfifted,  though  the  French  had  feized  on  the 
government  of  Hanover.  But  the  poor  people 
were  miferable.  Without  doubt  they  were  fuffcr- 
and  deferved  our  compafTion,  but  poflibly  not 
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to  that  degree,  which  may  have  been  reprefented. 
Inftead  of  confulting  our  imaginations,  or  hearken- 
ing to  ^aggeraied  defcrfptions  at  a  diftance  5  there 
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iiafurer  method  of  judging,  and  that  is,  by  con- 
fulting  the  fufferers  themfelvcs,  and  liftcning  to  the 
language  of  their  actions.  What  did  they  do  on 
that  occafion  ?  The  Hanoverian  chancery  renouno- 
ing  all  their  Englifh  connedlions,  made  the  con- 
vention of  Clofter-Seven :  by  which,  they  agreed 
to  give  the  French  the  pofleflion  of  the  country, 
defiring  to  live  in  a  quiet  ftate  of  neutrality. 
Happy,  if  they  might  have  continued  fo:  but 
foon  after  the  K.  of  P.  gained  the  vidto^y  of  Rof- 
batch,  and  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  aUow  them 
to  remain  at  peace.  His  arguments  prevailed,  and 
the  army  of  obfervation  took  up  their  arms  again. 
The  unneceflfarily  giving  offence,  is  not  the  way  to 
do  good  5  ai  d  therefore  I  attempt  no  farther  elu- 
cidation on  this  head.  But  whatever  elfe  may  be 
dark  in  this  myfterious  tranfadion  ;  one  thing  at 
leaft  is  clear ;  that,  fince  the  Hanoverians  by  them- 
felves  were  concent  to  fign  a  neutrality,  and  let 
the  French  ftay  in  their  country,  we  need  not  put 
cu^felves  to  the  annual  expence  of  four  or  five 
millions  to  keep  them  out.  ..,,•     , 


Here  I  may  be  told,  perhaps,  of  the  Duke  dc 
Richlieu's  extortions,  while  the  Frcnph  army  was. 
in  the  country  j  and  every  benevolent  mind  will 
doubtlefs  feel  a  juft  concern  for  the  fufferings, 
which  the  poor  people  indured ;  far  be  it  from  me 
to  attempt  to  leffen  them.  B  it  the  reader  will  re- 
coiled, that  thefe  oppreflions  were  alledged  as  one 
of  the  pleas  for  the  convention  of  Cloftcr  feven's  being 
:.  ..  broken  5 
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brok  n ;  and  ti  t  therefore  fome  allowan^  es  are  to  be 
made  ior  the  ^^^grava  <n%  wh'  h  arc  n.iLural  upon 
fuch  an  occafion.  A  I  did  n*  this  gt  .icral  render 
himfclf  odious  by  In  xct-ffes  And  did  not  fome 
of  his  own  officers  con  1'  in  I  m  by  a  contrary  be- 
haviour ?  Both  of  thefe  therefore  prove  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  faid,  about  the  more  civilized  laws  of 
war  :  elfe  the  one  could  not  have  been  condemned 
for  the  breaking  them,  or  the  other  honoured  for 
obferving  them.  But  befide  this,  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered,  thit  the  Eleflorate,  by  its  union  with  Pruflia, 
was  become  obnoxious  to  the  other  i^iinces  of  the 
Empire.  They  had  with  indignation  feen  the  King 
of  Pruflia  twice  fct  all  Germany  in  a  flame,  ravage 
fome  of  the  fincft  parts  of  the  empire,  and  facrificc 
the  lives  of  his  own  iubjeds,  and  theirs,  by  thou- 
fands,  to  his  ambition  •,  many  of  them  had  been 
adlual  fufferers,  and  ail  were  k^  pt  in  fear  by  him. 
By  this  conjundion  therefore  of  the  Hanoverian 
caufc  with  his,  the  French  gained  a  fpecious  pre- 
tence to  gratify  their  own  maiicf,  and  their  general's 
rapacity,  at  the  poor  Hanoverians  colli  ^nd  at  ihe 
fame  time  the  merit  of  ferving  the  Empire,  and  re- 
venging the  caufe  of  its  fuffering  members  in  fo 
doing.  The  extraordinary  part  theielore.  of  the 
fufferings  of  the  [  oor  people,  is  not  to  be  phiced  to 
the  Englilh  account,  but  to  the  PrihTuin.  Had  the 
Electorate  appeared  in  Germany,  in  as  inodenfive  a 
light,  as  the  interefl:  of  England,  and  the  good  of 
the  poor  people  of  Hanover  fliould  have  ltd  us  to 
will],  the  French  might  not  have  ventured  on  thofe 
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excclTcs.  But  they  knew,  that  none  of  the  other 
Piinccb  of  the  Em[»irc  would  refcnt  ihcm:  that 
they  had  then  before  their  eyes  much  greater  feve- 
riiies,  pradlifing  in  Saxony**,  and  therefore,  might 
not  be  difplcafed  to  fee  a  few  of  the  fame  extor- 
tions brought  home  to  that  Electorate,  which  they 
might  be  apt  to  think,  had  been  one  of  the-  caufes 
of  them.  After  all,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  fomc 
ofHcers  are  more  rapacious  than  others,  and  the  poor 
Hanoverians  had  then  the  misfortune  of  having  the 
French  army  commanded  by  one  of  the  word  of 
them.  But  in  general,  the  French  arc  a  fair  enemy, 
and  neither  they  nor  we  have  exercifed  any  unnc- 
cefiary  cruelties  to  each  others  fubjedts.  Nor  could 
the  country  therefore  have  any  fufferings  to  fear  be- 
yond the  allowed  ufage  of  war  upon  an  Ehglilh  ac- 
count :  nor  would  a  French  army  (lay  there,  in  all 
probability,  more  than  one  campaign,  if  we  would 
but  keep  out  of  it,  and  take  from  the  French 
court  all  hope  of  drawing  over  an  Englifh  army 
to  meet  them  there. 


•1 


In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  war,  we  faw  French  ar- 
niies  traverfc  all  Germany,  and  enter  into  the  coun- 
tries of  friends  and  foes.  Their  coming  into  any 
country,  is  doubtlefs  a  bad  thing,  but  we  have  never 
known  the  Germans  themfelves  confider  it  in  fo 


■*  The  city  of  Lcipflc  was  then  afturJly  under  a  fort  of  mi- 
litary execution:  and  tlie  merchants  made  to  draw  bills  upon 
their  corrcfpondents,  and  kept  under  guard,  till  their  bills  were 
$cctpted. 

very 
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•Very  terrible  a  light,  as  to  throw  away  miUions 
after  millions  to  prevent  it. 

If  one  French  Gcncrars  condijft  prove  an  excep. 
tion  to  the  received  laws  of  war,  we  have  every 
year  a  very  ftrong  evidence  to  confirm  them.  The 
Landgraviatc  of  Heflc  is  as  fine  a  country  as  any 
in  North  Germany  ;  and  yet  their  Landgrave  lets 
ns  have  his  troops  for  the  fum  of  340,000  J,  and 
fufiers  the  French  to  poflefs  themfclves  every  year 
of  his  country,  and  come  into  his  capital }  his 
troops  being  at  that  very  time  fighting  againft  them 
in  our  fervice.  And  we,  here  in  ^  '?nd.  thought 
fo  very  lightly  of  their  havin;  •  / :  now  the 

third  year  ;  that  we  made  rejoicings  for  the  a<5lioti 
of  Waibourg,  in  which  we  had  at  mod  killed  only 
1500  French,  and  taken  as  many  prifoners,  and 
fired  the  Tower  guns  for  it,  as  a  viftory  gained ; 
though  we  knew,  that  by  that  very  a61ion,  the 
French  had  taken  poficfTion  of  CaflTel.  If  two  fuc- 
ceflive  Fandgravcs  have  every  year  expofed  their 
country,  and  their  own  palace  to  be  polTcflcd  by 
the  French,  for  the  benefit  of  letting  us  their  troops 
for  340,000 1.  then,  though  we  cannot  pofitively 
afcertain  the  damage,  this  gives  us  atieaft  a  nega- 
tive meafure  of  it;  and  proves,  that  it  cannot  ex- 
ceed that  fum. 


The  reader  will  obferve,  that  I  give  every  ad- 
vantage to  this  cftimate,  and  fuppofe  them  to  fet 
the  lives  of  their  foldiers  at  nothing.     Flowever, 

if 
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if  the  Landgrave  did  not  repent,  and  we  fired  gun« 
of  rejoicing,  at  the  time  when  the  French  army 
got  pofTcflion  of  Caflel;  can  their  getting  one  ftep 
farther  appear  fo  very  tremendous  a  thing,  that 
this  nation  (hould  fpend,  three,  four,  and  five 
millions  to  prevent  it  ? 

But  Hanover  is  now  attacked  folely  upon  an  Englijh 
account  \  and  therefore  England  ought  to  defend  it. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the'Eleftorate  is  invaded  merely 
on  an  Englifti  account. — And  will  not  this  always 
be  the  cafe  ?  Is  it  poflible  for  that  country  to  give 
our  enemies  lefs  ground  of  offence  in  any  future 
quarrel,  than  it  did  in  this  ?  Could  the  French  pre- 
tend to  fay,  that  the  Electorate  had  taken  any  part 
in  the  difpute  between  the  two  nations  about  our 
pofTeiTions  in  America?  "Who  does  not  fee  t lien, 
that  the  fingle  reafon,  why  it  is  attacked,  is  be- 
caufe  the  French  know,  that  we  fhall  defend  it  ? 
That  the  French  therefore  only  march  their  troops 
thither ;  becaufe,  as  we,  by  our  fuperiority  at  fea^ 
have  the  advantage  in  attacking  the  French  fet- 
tlements  in  America,  and  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies; 
fo  the  French,  by  their  fuperiority  at  land,  and  their 
greater  nearnefs  to  Hanover,  are  {\v:t  to  have  the 
advantage,  by  meeting  the  Englifh  troops  there. 

They  would  not  go  thither,  unlefs  they  were 
certain  of  finding  us  there  :  they  always  will 
go  thither,  as  long  as  the  F.nglifli  councils  refolve 
to  oppofe  ihem  there.  The  reafon  is,  that  it  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  march  their  troops  fo  far 

fron^ 
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from  home,  from   any  other  motive  but  that.    1 
would  not  be  iindcrftood  to  depreciate  the  Eleftorate, 
or  to  (et  the  value  of  it  below  that  of  other  coun- 
tries: but  no  particular  diftrid  in  North  Germany, 
is  rich  enough  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  a  great 
kingdom,  like  that  of  France,  to  march  its  troops 
fo  far  out  of  its  own  dominions,  merely  for  the  fake 
of  maintaining  them  at  free  quarter.     One  Ger- 
man Prince  may  treat  another  in  that  manner ;  as 
for  inftance,  when  this  war  Ihall  be  concluded,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  may  perhaps  choofc  to  go  and 
eat  up  another  Elc(5torate  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
qur  having,  as  he  may  think,  fo  largely  contributed 
to  the  deftrudion  of  Saxony.     He,  as  a  German, 
may  have  his  German  paflions,  prejudices,  or  af- 
fections •,  and  one  German  power  may  attack  ano- 
ther, without  giving  umbrage  to  the  Empire  :  but 
to  a  great  King,  like  the  King  of  France,  it  can- 
not be  an  object.    If  he  fend  a  great  army,  the 
people  cannot  maintain  them :  if  a  little  one,  they 
will  drive  them  out  of  it :  if  he  duly  adjuft  the 
proportion  of  troops,  between  what  will  keep  the 
country  in  fubjeftion,  and   what  it  can  fupport, 
the  expedition  will  at  beft  but  pay  its  own  charges ; 
and  nothing  will  remain  to  the  Crown  of  France. 
Indeed,  how  fliould  there  be  any  thing  ?     Accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  laws  of  war,  the  utmoflr,   which 
a  French  army  could  do,  would  be  to  oblige  the 
people  to  quarter  their  foldiers,  and  .to  pay  to  the 
crown  of  France  the  fame  taxes,  which  they  now 

do 
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do  to  their  own  fovereign  *.  Would  a  fingle  florcn 
of  tl^t  money  find  its  way  to  Paris,  in  that  cafe* 
more  than  does  now  to  London  ?  Are  general 
officers  fuch  good  managers  for  the  crown  reve- 
nue ?  Would  not  they  find  ufes  enough  to  employ 
it,  where  they  are,  or  pretences  to  put  it  into  their 
own  packets  ?  Will  the  people  pay  their  taxes  to 
their  enemies  more  cheerfully,  than  to  their  natural 
fovereign  ?  Or  will  it  be  colledled,  and  remitted 
to  Paris,  upon  cheaper  terms  by  thirty  thoufand 
commiffioners  of  this  revenue,  than  it  can  be  by 
the  civil  officers  to  their  own  Elector  in  time  of 
peace  ?  And  yet,  till  we  can  prove  how  much 
comes  to  England,  we  need  not  fear  the  King  of 
France's  being  enriched  by  it  in  time  of  war. 

Hanover  in  itfelf  therefore  cannot  be  a  fufficient 
object  to  induce  a  great  kingdom  to  fend  its  troops 
thither  merely  to  diftrefs  the  poor  inhabitants  :  by 
which  it  is  likely  to  ruin  all  their  difcipline,  and  turn 
them  into  thieves  and  banditti ;  and  from  which 
it  can  propofe  to  draw  nothing  to  itfelf,  but  ihe 
odium  of  an  unjud  invafion  of  the  rights  of  inno- 
cent people.  All  Europe,  after  one  campaign, 
would  condemn  the  cruelty  and  meannefs  of  fuch 

•  The  reader  will  remember,  that  in  all  that  was  faid  about 
the  French  adminiltration,  the  chief  document  of  it,  was  a  de- 
cree of  the  French  council,  for  the  receivers  of  the  Eltdtoral  re_ 
venue  to  be  accountable  to  a  Mr.  Faidy,  for  the  produce  of  them. 
And,  confidering,  that  the  decree  does  not  mention  a  fyllabl* 
cfincreafing  the  taxes,  the  violence  fecms  to  have  been  offered 
to  the aff(:£t)on$  of  ths  people,  gather  (ban  to  th^ ir  purfes. 

a  behi^* 
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a  behaviour  In  a  great  kingdom  like  France ;  which 
Ihould  thus  confefs  its  inferiority  to  its  enemy,  by 
fceking  to  revenge  its  quarrel  on  a  defencelefs  coun- 
try which  had  not  the  leaft  concern  in  it.  And  no 
meafure  could  make  the  French  more  obnoxious  to 
the  Empire,  if  we  would  but  keep  out  of  it.  It 
would  then  be  a  German  caufe,  and  not  an  Englilh 
one  *,  and  the  eleftorate  would  have  a  right  to  call 
for  the  alTiftance  of  the  Empire  to  its  protection.  It 
might  fuffer  a  little  at  firft  perhaps,  as  the  German 
councils  are  flow  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  things  it 
is  evident,  that  the  French  army  never  would  flay 
there  more  than  a  fingle  winter.  The  French  there- 
fore, would  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  go  thi- 
ther, unlefs  they  were  fure  to  find  an  army  in  Eng- 
li(h  pay  to  fight  with,  and  juftify  their  coming 
thither. 

I  now  add,  that  whenever  an  Englifti  army 
is  there,  they  always  will  go  thither  -,  becaufe 
that  is  the  mod  advantageous  method  of  carrying 
on  the  war  for  them,  and  the  moft  difadvantageous 
for  England.  It  muft  be  fo  as  long  as  the  prefent 
war  ftiall  laft  :  becaufe  England  has  fo  great  a  fupe- 
riority  at  fea,  that  they  have  no  other  country  to 
go  to.  The  French  have  now  no  one  place  to  fight 
us  in,  unlefs  we  find  for  them  a  field  of  battle  in 
Germany.  They  cannot  invade  England  :  if  they 
could,  there  would  not  be  a  man  of  their  army  in 
Germany.  But  their  troops  probably  would  not 
embark  on  board  their  tranfports,  after  having  {c^n 
;|ieir  fleet  d?ftroyed,  which  fhould  have  protected 
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them  J  or,  if  they  would,  they  could  not  get  out» 
They  cannot  fend  over  their  troops  in  a  rufficicnt 
number  to  attack  us  in  the  Weft- Indies  •,  no,  nor  to 
defend  themfelves,  if  a  pure  regard  to  Britain's  good 
could  have  prevailed  with  us  to  attack  them  there 
laft  winter ;  becaufe  their  ports  are  all  blocked  up. 
The  I'rcnch  troops  therefore,  mufl:  either  have  re- 
mained at  home  unemployed,  or  be  fent  into  Ger- 
many. And,  at  a  time,  when  they  were  precluded 
from  invading  England,  and  their  Weft-India  iflands 
lay  all  naked  and  expofed  to  us  ;  whither  could  they 
wifh  to  transfer  the  war,  rather  than  into  Germany, 
where  they  have  nothing  to  lofe,  or  be  in  fear  for ; 
and  where  could  they  wiili  to  have  us  meet  them, 
rather  rh:in  in  a  country,  where  we  have  nothing  to 
jiope  for  ? 


I     i 


Should  any  one  in  anPvver  to  this,  aliedo'^^  that 
Britain  has  nothing  to  lofe  in  Germa-.y.,  any  more 
than  France  has.     I  aiifwer,  Yes.     Lsngland  has  its 

greatcfc  (lake  there;  it  has  H rtoloic.     Should 

the  icuder  demur  to  t!  i :.,  and  raife  a  doubt,  whe- 
ther that  country  be  really  of  fo  much  importance 
to  Britain  ;  I  cannot  arifwer  this  doubt :  but  if  it 
be  not  oj"  til  It  Importance,  v/hat  then  are  we  fight- 
ing for  ?  Why  iiave  we  been  fpending  twelve  mil- 
lions in  Germany,  to  defend,  only  from  infult,  that, 
which  cannot  be  of  fo  much  worth  to  us ;  or  to 
prevent  the  French  from  getting  into  a  country, 
where  they  will  find  nothing  to  tempt  their  ftay,  or 
torv-mit  to  their  own  crown,  when  they  have  been 
there  r 
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Shall  then  the  imwcent  Hanoverians  le  quarlerei 
upon,  and  opprejjed  by  the  French  troops ^  and  the 
EngliJJj  not  attack  them  ?  Not,  if  we  have  any  com- 
panion for  the  Eledorate  :  for  then  the  French  will 
always  go  thither.  And  how  cruel  a  hardfliip  fhall 
we  bring  upon  the  country,  if  we  thus  make  it  the 
feat  of  our  wars  :  or  when  will  there  be  an  end  of 
the  poor  people's  forrows,  if  by  thus  confidering 
them  as  part  of  ourfelves,  we  furnifh  all  nation* 
with  the  means  of  annoying  us  i  and  make  the  Ha- 
noverians backs  rue  the  fmart  of  every  quarrel,  which 
may  happen  to  arife  between  Britain,  and  any  other 
powers  upon  the  continent?  '   '  ...:-    i 

But  fome  perhaps  may  fay,  Let  who  will  attack 
the  Electorate  upon  our  account,  we  will  revenge 
its  cauje.  We  may,  if  we  pleafe,  refolve  that  we 
will  defend  it  againft  eVery  power  in  Europe  ;  but,-, 
without  being  at  a  greater  expence  to  maintain  th-it 
government,  than  our  own  in  time  of  peace,  we 
cannot  defend  it  againft  any.  This  is  an  evil, 
which  neceflarily  arifcs  out  of  its  diftance  from  us. 
The  parliament  may  addrefs  for  it ;  and  generous 
Britifh  hearts  ought  to  feel  for  it;  but  they  cannot 
protect  it :  either  from  the  French,  when  they  are 
pleafed  formally  to  attack  it ;  or  from  any  of  the 
lefTer  States  of  the  Empire,  if  they  choofe  fuddenly 
to  over-run  it.  Do  we  doubt  of  this  ?  The  courfe 
of  the  war  has  afforded  but  too  many  proofs  of 
our  inability  in  this  refped.  How  did  the  war. 
begin  ?  The  fcene  in  Germany  opened  v/ith  our 
being  in  alliance  with  the  Emprsfs  Queen.     And 
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the  K.  of  P a,  under  the  encouragement  of 

France,  was  threatening  to  invade  the  E— — te. 
"We  looked  over  all  the  other  parts  of  Europe  in 
vain  i  and  fent  to  the  fartheft  North,  and  agreed  to 
give  five-hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  court  of 
Ruflla,    to   march   fifty-five   thoufand    men    into 

P ,  in  order  to  find  that  Prince  employment 

at  home.  We  afterwards  perceived,  that  this  Ruf- 
fian diverfion,  which  was  to  march  through  Poland, 
would  be  ineff*edlual :  what  then  was  to  be  done  ? 
That  was  the  only  refource,  which  Britain  had^ 
for  defending  it ;  and  that  failed.  We  were  then 
forced  to  fee  our  inability  •,  and  by  renouncing  our 
treaty  witlJ  Ruffia,  and  giving  up  our  old  allies, 
were  made  to  buy  ofi^  an  evil,  which  we  could  not 
repell.  And  being  thus  brought  into  a  ftate  of  de- 
pendence upon  a  fingle  ally,  he  knew  how  to  im- 
prove it  from  one  (lep  to  another,  till  we  are  at 
length  reduced  to  an  appearance  at  leaft  of  being 
tributaries  to  a  King  of  P a. 

Here,  perhaps,  a  generous  Englifli  breaft  may 
revolt  againft  the  expreffion,  and  difdain  to  own, 
that  the  money  we  pay  to  Pruflia,  is  a  tribute. 
He  is  our  ally,  and  we  pay  him  a  fubfidy,  but  not 
a  tribute.  Let  us  confider  then  the  nature  of  each, 
and  what  it  is,  which  conftitutes  the  difl^rence  be- 
tween them.  A  fubfidy  is  an  honourable  penfion, 
given  by  one  State  to  another,  in  confideration  of 
fervices  done,  or  benefits  to  be  received.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  the  five-hundred  thoufand  pounds  we  were 

ta 
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to  pay  to  RuITia,  would  have  been  a  fubfidy,  becaufe 
we  were  to  have  an  army  of  fifty-five  thoufand  men 
in  return  for  it :  and  the  expofing  of  his  country  as 
a  frontier  to  Hanover  and  the  letting  us  his  troops, 
is  a  fervice  done  by  the  Landgrave  of  Heile,  and 
therefore  the  money  paid  him,  is  a  fubfidy.     But 

what  is  it,  that  the  K.  of  P a  has  done  for 

the  money  w©  pay  to  him  ?  Was  his  having  fallen 
upon  a  Proteftant  Eledlorate,  and  his  deftrpying 
Saxony,  a  fervice  done  to  Britain  ?  Was  that  tile 
a6t  of  merit,  which  conftitutes  this  payment  a  fub- 
fidy ?  Will  this  nation  take  upon  itlelf  the  blood  of 
a  hundred  thoufand  German  Proteftants,.  and  avow 

the  fhedding  of  it  as  a  benefit  received  ? Is  it 

then  his  having  attacked  the  Emprefs  Queen  ?  whe- 
ther juftly  or  not,  is  his  concern  ;  whether  advan- 
tageoufly  for  England,  is  only  ours.  That  cannot 
be  the  benefit  received  ;  for  we  have  already  feen, 
that  the  lighting  up  a  civil  war  in  Germany,  and 
much  more  the  involving  that  part  of  it,  which  wc 
ought  moft  to  wifh  the  welfare  of,  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  Diet,  and  the  other  Princes  of  the  Empire,  can- 
not be  a  fervice  done  to  England  5  whatever  it  may 
be  to  France. 


But  the  Emprefs  §ueen  refufed  to  defend  the 
EkEiorate,  True,  ftie  alledged  her  own  danger: 
and  therefore  he  increafed  that  danger  :  and  by 
prefllng  her  fo  much  the  more,  drove  her  into  a 
clofer  union  with  our  enemy :  by  which  fhe  hadbcen 
before  induced  to  put  into  the  hands  of  France, 

Nieuport 
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Nieiiport  and  Oftend  ;  and  may  pofTibly  be  driven 
to  cede  to  the  Rulllans,  llich  a  part  ot  their  future 
conquefts,  as  may  give  them  a  vote  in  the  Diet, 
and  thereby  dillradl  the  German  councils  fo  much 
the  more.  Are  thefc  fuch  valuable  confiderations 
to  Britain,  as  to  make  this  a  fubfidy  ?  Once  indec* 
he  fought  with  the  French,  in  the  Imperial  army 
at  Roibach  ;  but  fought  them  as  his  own  enemies, 
and  not  ours.  The  French,  to  fave  appearances  with 
their  allies,  marched  out  of  their  way  to  attack  him  j 
otherwife  he  had  not  fhewn  the  leaft  difpofition  to  go 
out  of  his  to  ferve  us. 


j 


I 


Does  he  then  fupply  our  army  with  troops  ?  There 
were,  it  is  faid,  in  the  campaign  of  Crevelt,  two 
PrufTian  regiments  of  horfe,  who  refufed  to  charge 
the  French,  and  thereby  loft  us  the  fairelt  opportu- 
nity, we  ever  had,  of  defeating  them.  But  fup- 
pofing,  that  they  had  done  their  duty  ;  two  or  three 
regiments  cannot  be  an  equivalent  for  fix-hundrcd 
and  feventy  thoufand  pounds.  In  Queen  Anne's 
war,  the  fubfidy  paid  to  a  King  of  Pruflia,  was  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  j  for  which,  we  fent  his  troops  to 
fight  the  French  in  Savoy.  But  what  is  the  bene- 
fit, which  this  much  greater  fum  is  the  purchafe  of.? 
It  will  be  difficult  to  name  any  real  fervire  he  can  do 
to  Britain ;  though  it  may  be  eafy  to  fee  the  mif- 
chief,  he  can  do  elfewhere. 


If  we;  look  into  the  three  laft  treaties  with  him, 
wc  fliall  have  ftill  more  reafon  to  think  that  he  is 

bound 
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bound  to  rj  fcrvice  whatfocver.     Some  general  ex- 
preffions  there  arc  about  a  common  caufe,  which  he 
fecms  left  at  liberty  to  interpret  to  his  own  conve- 
nience.    What  is  the  common  caufe,  between  two 
parties,  who  have  no  common  enemy  ?  We  are  not 
at  war  with  the  houfe  ot  Auftrla,  and  he  will  tell 
us,  he  is  not  at  war  with  France.     The  treaty  does 
not  oblige  him  to  yield  us  any  fpecific  afliftance ; 
yet  we  give  him  more  than  the  whole  amount  of 
the  llibfidies,  which  in  Queen  Anne' s  war,  we  paid 
to  our  German  allies  all  put  together.     We  deliver 
up  our  money  to  him,  for  this  one  cogent  reafon, 
becaufe  he  wants  it  •,  and  that  feems  the  only  thing 
there  certainly  determined,  that  he  will  have  it : 
he  will  have  it  all   at  one  payment,  immediately 
upon  the  ratification  j  the  ufe  he  is  to  make  of  it, 
is   to  raife  troops,  to  ftrengthen  himfelf,    without 
his  bting  obliged  to  fend  a  man  to  us ;  he  is  to  fight 
his  own  battles,  and  not  ours  *  ;  and  by  his  vi6to- 
ries,    to   enable   himfelf  ta  demand  the  more  of 
us.      If   by    any   of   thefe   treaties,  he  guaranties 
the  Eledtorate,    his    adions    have    already   ihewn, 
that  he  underflands  by  it  nothing  more  than  the 
not  attacking  it  himfelf:  for  fo  far  was  he,  after  the 
firft    treaty,    from    lending    an  army  to  keep  the 
]:>ench  out  of  Hanover,  that  he  withdrew  his  troops 


him, 
Ihe  is 
lound 


*  The  ;eacler  may  fee  this  treaty  in  the  appendix,  which  is 
ths  mr.re  worth  his  perufal,  becaufe  he  will  find  no  treaty  like 
it,  fince  the  time  of  King  John. 


out 
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out  of  Wefel,  in  order  to  let  them  into  it.  The 
films  given,  therefore,  feems  not  calculated  to  pur- 
chafe  a  defence,  fo  much  as  to  keep  off  an  attack  ; 
that  is,  it  is  a  confideration  paid  to  buy  off  an  evil 
of  fuffering,  which  is  the  ftriil  definition  of  a 
tribute.  And  if  Britain  will  fingly  undertake  the 
defence  of  fo  remote  a  country,  it  muft  fubmit  to  fee 
that  famous  fentence  rev(  rfed :  Auro^  mn  Ferro^ 
Liberanda  eft. 


But  the  K.  of  Pruflia  is  a  great  Prince ;   and 

B- n  may  fubmit  to  pay  him  juft  fourteen  times 

the  price  *,  wliich  was  agreed  for  the  redemption  of 
Rome.  Still  there  is  no  end  of  the  troubles  of 
the  Electorate,  upon  this  miftaken  plan  of  defend- 
ing it  J  for  now,  that  we  have  difcovered  to  Europe 
our  weak  part,  we  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
the  meaneft  Prince  in  Germany  to  infult  us,  and 
make  us  buy  it  over  again  j  for  /e  can  defend  it 
againft  none  of  them. 

I  have  already  hinted  thepoffibilityof  an  Eledor 
of  Saxony's  feeking  an  indemnification  for  his  fub- 
jeds  fufferings,  on  another  Electorate,  which  he 
may  think  to  have  too  largely  contributed  to  them. 
But  Britain  may  not  always  have  the  honour  of  a 
crowned  head  to  contend  with.  Suppofe  a  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  as  he  has  already  changed  his  reli- 


A  thoufand  pound  weight  of  gold. 
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gion,  poflibly  with  a  view  to  a  tentii  Elev^lorate  i 
fliould  be  fed  with  that  liopc»  and  perfjaded  by  the 
Imperial  court  to  invade  Hanover.  Could  Bri- 
tain defend  it  againd  him  ?  Not  without  an  cx- 
pence  of  many  milHons.  We  may  tliink  the  troops 
of  the  liledorate  itfelf  are  a  match  for  his,  and  fo 
they  are.  But  we  .have  heard  of  a  French  army's 
entering  the  Empire  under  the  title  of  troops  of  the 
circle  of  Burgundy.  Or,  a  peace  being  made,  fol- 
dicrs  of  fortune  enough  may  be  brought,  by  the 
Court  of  Vienna's  encouragement,  and  French 
money,  to  engage  in  that  Prince's  fervice.  Or  why 
may  not  the  FVench  themfclves  march  down  their 
troops  to  the  Rhine,  and  break  them  on  one  fide  cf 
the  river,  to  crofs  over  and  become  troops  of  Wir- 
temberg  on  the  other  ?  Tliis  has  been  the  metliod, 
in  which  the  French  have  executed  their  trcatierj 
even  after  a  fpecific  renunciation,  which  in  our  fu- 
ture treaty  cannot  be  thought  of*.  To  compleat  the 
embarralTment,  perhaps  his  Mnjcfty  of  Pruflia  m;3y 
rhoofe  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  even  between 


the  two  contending  houfcs  of  B- 


■k  and  Wir- 


temberg :  and  Britain,  by  attempting  things  out  of 
its  power,  may  give  that  petty  Prince  the  honour  of 
beating  us,  with  whom  it  is  a  difgrace  to  us  to  con- 

*  By  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  t'le  French  court  formally  aban- 
doned the  I'ortuguefe.  But  Alarthal  Schomberg  went  into  Porr 
lugal,  with  a  body  of  French  troops  ;  whom  he  paid  with  the 
money  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  though  he  pretended  to  maintain 
them  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portiig^d.  Thcfc  troops,  be- 
ing joined  by  the  Portugucze  forces,  obtjined  a  complete  vic- 
tory at  Villa  Viciofa  ;  which  fixed  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of 
Braganzui     Vo  l r a j  k  e . 

G  tend. 
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tend.  SlicIi  .ire  the  cffci-^s  of  a  milhkrn  aft  of  duty. 
By  thus  coiilidcring  a  iliilant  country  ..s  a  part  of  Bri- 
tain, and  diliuvciin*^  too  great  a  foiulnrfs  for  it,  wc 
cxpoff  the  poor  ptople  of  it  to  conlinuAl  broils  and 

mifcry,  and  intail  perpetual  ignominy  on  B n, 

by  attempting  to  dciind  them.  I'hey  may  juftly 
come  within  our  compalfion  ;  but  for  that  very  rea- 
fon,  wc  ought  to  feparate  our  caulc  from  theirs, 
becaufc  they  are  far  removed  out  of  our  protedion. 
Could  the  Elcdorate  ever  have  been  defigned  to 
make  a  part  of  us,  and  to  be  rlrus  tender  to  us  as 
the  apple  of  our  eye  j  it  would  have  been  placed 
under  the  guard  of  our  front,  and  not  out  of  the 
reach  even  of  our  hands  *. 

Bui  the  tivo  boufes  cf  parllimerit,  it  Is  faid, 
have  proihifed  that  they  ivi'tl  defend  the  E'et'l orate. 
If  they  were  fo  improvident  as  to  promife  fuch  a 
thing,  we  have  now  found  it  to  be  impolTible  :  the 
fault  therefore  mud  be  in  the  making  fuch  a  pro- 

*  The  author  liopf^,  that  not'iing  in  thcfc  fhccts  will  be  mif- 
intcrprctod  tn  the  diraclvanta;^o  uf  a  country,  for  whici'  'l  thiniv* 
that  every  goodrubjedl  oiiguc  t  >  have  tlic  lincerc'l  rc^  ird.  'Tis 
thepointinj^  out  what  appears  to  him  the  mod  c  method 

offeciiri!i!>  '<.  from  the  prcfentand  future  attacks  ufc^j;-  cnemie.% 
^vhich  nvikes  one  piiiicipal  end  of  thefe  Coiukc  ations.  iV'Iirh 
lefs  would  he  kiiowinr^ly  fiy  any  tiling  en  the  fiibjcrt, 
which  faoii Id  not  exiMcfs  the  mo!l  lefpeiflful  duty  ami  icverence 
towards  the  beft  of  fovcreigna.  He  coiifiders  the.  argument  of 
{he  next  head,  of  ptrfcft  and  imperfeft  obligation,  as  a  point  of 
ethics,  and  not  of  politics  :  and  therefore  the  'eadcr  may  pafs 
^t  over,  if  the  objection  does  not  ftrike  him. 

mife. 
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mife,  and  not  in  the  non  performance  of  ir ;  be 
taiifc  no  promilc  bimls  to  impofTlbiiitics.  Thi:,  is 
the  fliort  aiifwer,  and  mh^Ut  fuffico.  But  poHibly, 
there  may  be  thofc,  who  after  hiving  made  their 
court,  by  runninfr  the  nation  into  a  grater  ex- 
pence  for  the  German  war,  than  it  had  then  the 
fcafl:  idea  of;  may  hope  to  maise  their  cxcufe  to 
the  jjeople,  by  pretending  that  they  have  done  it 
only  in  confequence  of  a  former  vote.  Thus  are 
Biitain's  trcaliires  to  be  laviHicd  away  in  millions, 
and  more  money  fpcnt  on  t!ie  German  war  alone, 
than  the  whole  lea  and  land  fervicc  eofl  in  the 
Duke  of  Mailboroiigh's  campaigns;  and  inlte.^d 
of  feeking  to  rcJref'.  onrlMvcs,  vvc  are  to  be  dif- 
puting  wlio  did  it.  If  it  has  been  wrong,  and  no 
one  will  avow  the  paR,  let  no  one  adopt  the  fu- 
ture. I'he  time  may  come,  when  the  nation,  be- 
ing cxhaMlled  by  the  German  war,  and  perhaps  in- 
timidated by  tliat  very  I'rince  it  is  now  upholding, 
may  be  forced  to  give  up  its  own  conqucits  to  buy 
Ivim  a  peace.  Then  every  member  of  tiie  admini- 
ftratioii  m\]  dilbwn  this  exccMlive  regard  to  Germany, 
and  each  individual  will  fay,  that  for  his  part  he 
was  always  arrainll  it.  If  he  e:::'ecl  that  we  fhould 
then  believe  him,  let  him  openly  dilbwn  it  now.  Now 
let  them  ftund  up  each  in  his  place,  and  declare  that 
ihey  are  for  ferving  their  country,  and  defending 
Germany,  in  a  pra^ilicable  way ;  by  a[tacking  the' 
French  in  tr.cir  idands,  by  which  only  they 
Can  ever  be  formidable  to  i'nitain,  and  thereby  fe- 
riiring  an  ample  indemnification   for  chat  part  of 

G  z  Ger- 
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Germany,  for  which  alone  we  ought  to  have  any 
concern.  Now  they  may  put  a  flop  to  the  ruinous 
part  of  the  war ;  and  fave  their  country  ;  and  fave 
themfelves  from  the  charge  of  having  gained  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public,  by  exprefsly  declaring 
againft  thefe  meafures,  and  then  making  ufe  of  that 
popularity  to  carry  them  to  an  infinitely  greater 
heighth,  than  any  other  men  could  have  thought  of. 
Now,  I  fay,  they  may  fave  themfelves  and  lave  the 
public  ;  but  if  they  will  go  on,  bidding  againft  each 
other,  till  their  countries  treafures  fliall  be  exhaufled*, 
an  injured  nation,  robbed  of  its  beft  conquefts,  mull 
then  conclude,  that  they  are  all  equally  blameable. 

But  the  public  faith  is  a  fubjeft  we  may  prance 
high  upon  ;  and  it  may  eafily  be  faid,  that  being 
once  engaged,  it  ought  facredly  to  be  obferved. 
The  public  faith,  engaged  by  a6l  of  parliament, 
upon  a  valuable  confidcration  given  ;  as  that  given 
to  creditors  of  ^the  public,  who  advance  money 
upon  it,  is  doubtlefs  a  perfe6t  obligation  ^  and 
ought  to  be  obferved  with  the  ftrifteft  fanftity. 
But  does  any  one  really  think,  that  a  complimental 
addrefs  of  either,  or  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
cairies  in  it  fuch  a  complete  obligation  ?  Has  the 
addrefs  of  either  houfe,  the  validity  of  an  acl:  of 
parliament  ?  The  refolutions  of  a  houfe  of  com- 
mons, are  in  point  of  obligation  on  tliat  fame 
houfe  of  commons  (for  upon  a  luture  one  tht^y  lay 
no  obligation  at  ail)  to  he  confidijied  as  ;iny  other 
declaration  of  the  refolutions  of  private  men.    They 
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Ought  to  declare  no  more  than  they  really  intend,  fo 
far  as  things  then  appear  to  them,  to  be  confiftent 
with  fincerity  -,  and  lo  long  as  things  continue  in  the 
flate,  which  they  appeared  in  at  the  time  of  declar- 
ing thofe  refolutions,  they  are  bound  to  keep  to 
them,  to  prefer ve  the  charader  of  conftancy.     If 
upon  trial  made,  they  find  the  thing  refolved  on, 
to  be  either  impoflibie,  or  impradlicable,  or  to  be 
attended  with  much  greater  difficulties  than  they 
had  imagined,  or  greater  expence  than  the  thing 
itfelf  is  worth,  they  may  then,  upon  this  better  in- 
formation, alter  thofe  refolutions,  without  any  im- 
peachment either  of  their  fincerity  or  their  conftancy. 
Every  civilian  knows,  that  this  is  the  nature  of  an 
imperfeft  obligation,  or  of  a  promife,  made  with- 
out a  valuable  confideration  to  be  given  for  it.  And 
every  other  man  may  know  how  far  a  refolution  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  is  to  be  depended  on. 

They  began  the  laft  war  with  a  refolution,  as  they 
did  this*,  and  refolved  that  they  would   make  no 
,  peace,  till  the  Spaniards  fliould   renounce  the  right 
of  fearch ;  and  they  never  after  thought  any  more 
of  it.     1  might  add,  we  fuffered  our  heads  to  be 
turned  with  German  politics  -,  and  inlUad  of  conquer- 
ing for  ourfclves,  we  at  lail  forgot  both  the  Spanifli 
war  and  the  Frendi,  anr*   fpent  our  money  in  Ger- 
many againft  the  King  of  PruITia,  lor  fear  he  flioukl 
get,  what  we  are  now  fpending  ilill  more  millions 
to  prevent  his  lofing. 

Should  any  one  flill  urge,  that  the  promife  to  de- 
fend the  Elcdoratc,  was  not  a  fimpic  promife,  but  a 

perftft 
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pcrfe6l  obligation,  I  now  anfvver  in  the  firfl:  place," 
that  the  parliament  never  di  1  promife  to  defend  it. 
The  words  of  che  acldrefs  are  j  f'f'e  think  our/elves 
hound  in  jufiice  and  grati^nde*  to  ajjlfi  your  Majefly 
againfi  infuUs  and  attach:^  that  may  be  7nade  upon 
any  of  your  Majeftfs  dominions^  though  not  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  refe}itment  of  the 
part  your  Majefty  has  taken  in  a  caiife^  wherein  the 
interefis  of  this  kingdom  are  immediately,  andfo  effen- 
tially  concerned.  The  declaring,  that  they  think 
themfelves  bound  in  juftice  and  gratitude  to  affift  in 
the  defence  of  his  Majetly's  foreign  dominions,  is 
furely  a  very  different  thing  from  the  taking  upon 
themfelves  the  whole  and  abfolute  defence  of  them. 
The  very  promife  of  afiifting  another,  carries  in  it, 
the  fuppofition  of  the  pe^fo  '••mfelf,  exerting  his 
own  force  in  the  fame  cauf  ;  Oi  nerwlfe  it  is  not  af- 
fifting  him,  but  doing  the  thing  ourfelves.  And 
has  the  parliament  failed  in  this  promife  ?  Have 
they  not  done  more  than  was  promifcd  ?  Have  they 
not  taken  all  the  Eledoral  troops,  which  are  in  the 
field,  into  their  pay,  and  far  from  not  alTifting, 
born  the  expence  of  the  whole  *  ?  Li,ven  formal 
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•  The  argument  here  docs  not  require,  nor  docs  the  author 
intend  any  difrefpcdf'ul  fuppofuion,  that  the  Electorate  has  not 
contributed  what  it  can  to  its  own  defence.  Foilibly  the  main- 
tenance of  its  garrifons,  and  its  civil  government,  may  nearly 
employ  its  whole  forc\  The  diHindion  iriLCiidcd,  is,  betv/ccn 
a  promife  to  afilil,  and  a  promife  abfoIuU'Iy  to  defend,  which' 
are  furely  very  <1ifii'reiit  engagement'-. 
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treaties  of  alliance  and  mutual  afliftance  between  in. 
dependent  nations,  do  not  bind  either  party  to  any 
farther  afliftance,  than  the  obligation  fpecifically  ex- 
preffed.  Thus  for  inftance,  to  take  tliat,  to  which 
the  addrefs  itfelf  refers,  by  the  treaty  with  Ruffia, 
the  Emprefs  was  to  aflift  us  with  but  fuch  a  fpe- 
cific  number  of  troops,  and  we  were  to  affifl  her 
with  fuch  a  fpecific  fum  of  money.  And  even  in 
cafes  of  the  moft  perfeft  and  full  alliance  -,  where 
two  States  exprefly  covenant  to  aflifl'  each  other  totis 
'viribuSi  as  is  the  cafe  between  the  Dutch  and  us, 
yet  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  agree,  that 
this  covenant  does  not  imply  an  obligation  upon  one 
State,  to  ruin  itfelf  in  the  defence  of  another.  Sue- 
curam  perituro^  fed  ut  ipje  non  per  earn,  is  the  judg- 
ment of  Seneca,  adopted  by  Grotius.  Defendi 
debe.nt  focii.  Jive  in  tiitelam  feje  &  fidem  rdiorum  de- 
derunt,  five  mutua  auxilia  pa5ii  funt.  Illud  vcro  ad- 
damtts,  ne  tunc  quidem  le^ieri  focium,  ft  r.ulla  fpcs  fit 
boni  exitus  :  bom  enim,  non  mali  caufa  focietas  con- 
trahitur  *. 

We  think  ourfelves  bound  in  jiijiice  and  grati- 
tude^ to  affifi  agdnfi  ii fulls  and  attacks :  is  not 
this  the  very  language  of  compliment.?  And  can 
any  one  fuppofe,  that  this  contains  a  perfect  obliga- 
tion, like  that,  which  is  made  by  a  fpecinc  alliance 
between  two  independent  nations,  upon  a  valuable 
confideration  given  ^    Jn  the  iirll  place,  in  refped 
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of  the  party  bound,  it  cannot  affect  the  people  of 
England  :  for  they  can  be  bound  only  by  an  ad  of 
parliament ;  and  as  to  the  houfe  itfelf,  it  is  in  them 
a  declaration  only  of  their  prefent  fentiments,  and 
cannot  preclude  them  from  the  right  of  altering  thofc 
fentiments,  upon  farther  information  :  becanfe,  in 
the  fecond  place,  the  party,  to  whom  tiie  promife 
is  made,  being  not  to  give  any  fpecific  valuable 
confideration  in  confequence  of  that  declaration, 
can  have  no  ftrifl  right  conveyed  thereby  to  the  per- 
formance. Should  it  be  faid,  that  what  had  been 
already  done,  was  the  valuable  confideration  given, 
every  one  mud  fee  that  a  favour  voluntarily  confer- 
red before  hand,  cannot  make  the  fpecific  confide- 
ration of  a  future  covenant.  The  only  proper  right, 
which  that  conf  ,rs,  is  an  obligation  of  gratitude. 
But  an  obtigation  of  gratitude,  in  the  very  idea  of 
it,  leaves  the  party  obliged,  a  right  of  judging  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  grateful  returns  he  is , 
to  make. 

Bui  it  zvas  then  /aid,  that  thisfljould  be  the  re- 
turn^  the  cffifiing  in  cafe  of  attack.  If  therefore 
the  obligation  arifes  out  of  the  declaration  of 
Parliament,  then  that  promife  <^xx\  imply  an  obli- 
gation to  nothing  more,  than  what  was  meant  by 
it  at  the  time  of  making  it.  Now  there  is  no  one* 
who  remembers  the  pafling  of  that  addrels,  but 
mud  alfo  remember,  that  at  that  time,  and  for  at 
leaft  a  year  after,  it  was  the  avowed  icvSt  of  all 
parties,  and  confirmed  by  repeated  aflfurances,  that 
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not  a  man  Ihould  be  fent  to  the  continent.  Whether 
we  fhould  fend  money  or  not,  as  fubfidies,  to  hire 
foreign  troops,  was  made  a  matter  of  doubt,  and 
the  debate  upon  the  motion,  turned  upon  the  fub- 
fidy  treaties  with  Ruflia,  and  with  the  L  andgrave 
of  Hefle.  But  all  parties  exprefsly  declared,  that 
they  would  not  fend  a  man  out  of  the  kingdom. 


he  is 


Could  it  be  conceived,  even  the  next  fefllonSj 
when  repeated  aflurances  were  given  that  no  Englifh 
troops  fhould  be  fent  to  Germany,  that  the  nation 
then  actually  flood  bound  by  the  obligation  of  a 
promife,  to  fend  thither  a  greater  body  of  Britilh 
troops,  and  thofe  to  be  under  a  foreign  General 
too*,  than  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  ever 
intrufled  with  ?  or  than  our  great  deliverer  King 
William  carried  out  with  him,  only  to  the  mouths 
of  the  great  rivers  in  the  Netherhnds  ?  If  the  na- 
tion then  flood  bound  by  the  obligation  of  fuch  a 
promife,  v/hy  did  any  gentleman  millead  the  pub- 


*  Nothing  in  thefe  fheets  will  be  intended  to  ferve  one  psrty 
agai;ill  another.  Jn  comparing  the;  E.ili.l>  forces,  lent  tu  tha 
continent  in  this  war,  and  in  fonier  ones,  the  contrail  is  heigh. 
tened  by  the  greater  numb-jr  bting  fent  to  be  uruler  a  forei^a 
general.  But  if  the  nation  is  to  ri.'k  fo  great  a  body  of  its 
fubjeds  under  any  general  ;  furely  we  cannot  have  too  good  an 
t'ne.  I  could  wifli  indeed,  that  he  had  been  an  Englifhman  ; 
becaufe  then  we  might  have  valued  oirdlves  upo.t  his  great 
abilities,  as  more  certainly  oiu5.  Whereas,  if  ihe  prelent  fyllcni 
of  our  adopting  Ccriran  quarrels  ih'  uld  be  contiiiued,  it  may 
very  polTibly  be  our  chance,  in  the  iif.  x:  war,  to  have  all  thofe 
abilities  employed  againil  u  , 
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lick  by  fueh  afTurances  to  the  contrary  ?  If  the  ad- 
drefs  did  not  contain  any  luch  proinife,  whence  thi* 
failure  in  his  own  ? 

In  fhort,  men  may  talk   big  about  the  publick 
faith,  but  every  one  knows  what  is   meant  by  a  re- 
foUuion  of  the  houfe.     If  thty  thought  that  fuch  a. 
declaration  might  be  of  ufe   to  deter  the  King  of 
Pruflla  from  entering  the  Ele6lorate,  it  was  a  kind- 
nefs  done,  or  intended  at  Icaft,  to  make  it.     Cer- 
tainly it  was  a  prope-  aft  of  duty,  to  let  the  world 
fee,  by   fuch    a  declaration,    the    (Irid   harmony, 
which  liibfifted  between  his   IVIajefty  and  his  fub- 
jedts.     But  no  one  ever  thought  before,  that  fuch 
a  refolution  implied  any  thing  moie  than  an  in- 
tention to  afTitl  in  a  reafunable  degree,  and  in  a 
pradlicable  manner.     And,  ii  we  found  one  way 
of  doing  it   too  heavy  a  burden  for  us,  then  to 
fry  another.     And  if,  upon  all  the  other  pow^.^ 
in  Germany  failing  us,    or   declaring  againft   us, 
we   found  that  our  affiftance  muft  at  lull  be  inef- 
fedhial ;  then  to  attack  the  French  on  their  coafls, 
and  in  the  Eaft  and  VVell-lnciies,  fo  much  the  more 
vigoroufly,  in  order  to  obtain  by  our  conquefls, 
an  indemnity  to  our  friends  for  their  paft  Ibfierings, 
and  a  full  lecurity  againfl  any  future  attacks.     Nee 
fervanda  promijja^  quce  fmi    iis,    quilnts   p'omferis 
inuliiia,  nccfi  plus  tibi  n'jcerait^  quam  H'-i  pi'ofint^  cui 
piimifci'is  *, 
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The  reader  may  by  this  time  probably  be  fully 
fatisfied  on    this  head  :    and   therefore  I  willingly 
omit  the  infilling  on  another  plea,  which  totally 
fets  afide  the  obligation  of  any  promife.     And  that 
is  the  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  parties,  which  has 
been  twice  made  fince  that  declaration.     Let  it  be 
a  promife,   yet  it   was    to  defend  the   Eledorate 
againft   the  King  of  PrulTia  and  the  French,    the 
reft  of  the  Empire  bting  with  us  •,  and  to  take  a 
body  of  Heflians,  and  fifty- five  thoufand  Ruffians 
into  our  pay,  who  were  to  fight  for  the  defence  of 
it.     If  after  that,  the  alllftance  offered  be  renounced, 
and  a  new  agreement  made  with  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
who  was  not  bound  by  it  to  fend  a  man  to  fight  in 
any   caufe  of  ours,    and  who  woiild  embroil  the 
Eledorate  with    the  Empire  -,    does   a   promife  of 
granting  affiftance  in  one  way,  give  a  claim  to  it 
in  every  other  way  ?    The   promife  was,  to  pay 
Ruffians  to  fight  againft  Pruffians  i    is  the  paying 
Pruffians  to  fight  againft-  Ruffians,  due  to  the  per- 
formance ? 

Still  the  Biitifti  nation  exprefied  its  duty  as  it 
ought  i  and  though  the  Ruffian  force  was  thrown 
into  the  oppofite  fcale,  took  upon  itfelf  the  pay  of 
all  the  Hanoverian  troops  that  were  fighting  in  the 
field  in  defence  of  their  own  country,  and  a  body  of 
Heffians  befide  -,  when  the  Hanoverian  chancery 
made  a  fecond  total  change  in  the  ftate  of  parties, 
and  agreed  to  leave  the  French  in  pofTeffion  of  their 
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country.  Here  wns  a  total  renouncing  of  all  their 
Gonnedtions  wjth  Britain,  tliough  their  troops  were 
then  actually  in  its  pay.  1  hat  neutrality  was,  it  is 
faid,  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Englilh 
govemmt-nt,  certainly  vvirhout  the  knowledge  of 
parliament  •,  and  thac  tlurefore  could  not  be  bound 
by  its  conftqucnccs.  A  total  change  therefore  hav- 
ing been  twice  made  in  the  ftate  of  parties,  from 
that  which  fubrilicd  at  the  di  -e  of  making  thofe  ad* 
drefTes,  all  the  pica  of  obli!.  ation  from  theni  ceal'ed. 
I'unc  fidem  falian:^  tunc  inconjtauti.-e  crimen  audiam, 
ft  cum  omnia  eaaim  fint^  nUcc  erant  promiitente  me^ 
non  pra;Jlitero  protuijfum.  Alioquin,  qutcquid  mutatur^ 
liheriatemfacit  de  iiJegro  confulendi, of  mejide  liberal*. 

The  reader  will  excufe  my  haying  fo  largely  con- 
fidered  this  point.  As  I  am  taking  that  fide  of  an 
.  argument,  which  has  the  popular  prejudice  againft 
it,  it  was  neceffary  that  I  lliould  leave  no  plaufible 
objedion  bt  hind  me  unanfwertd.  I  now  return  to 
my  fubjedl,  which  is  fingly  confined  to  Germany : 
far  from  condemning,  I  defire  to  exprcfs  my  thank- 
fulnefs  for  every  thing,  which  has  been  done  during 
the  war,  in  every  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  intention  of  rhefe  flieets,  has  been  to  inquire, 
and  fubmit  to  the  public  confideration,  whether 
the  prefent  couife  we  have  taken,  of  transferring 
the  Englifli  war  with  France  into  Germany  be  not  a 
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mtafurc,  calculated  for  the  hurt  of  Germany,  ra- 
ther th?in  of  France  i  and  tending  to  promote  the 
intereft  of  France,  rather  than  of  England.     In  the 
profecution  oF  this  argument   I   have  attempted  to 
Ihew,  that    Britain's   joining  and    making  itfelf  a 
party  in  uny  of  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  Empire* 
and  efpecially  its  fending  troops  thither  upon  any 
fuch  account,   muft:  be,  at  all  times,  contrary  to 
the  intereft  of  Europe,  and  contrary  to  the  intereft 
of  Germany  -,  and  in  the  prefent  cafe,  contrary  to 
the  inrereft  of  Proteftantifm,  and  contrary   to  the 
peace  and  true  intereft  of  Hanover.     I  am  now  to 
confider   the   German   war,  in  a   more  important 
light,  and  offer  to  the  publick  confideration    my 
reafons  for  doubting,  whether  it  be  not  a  method 
of  carrying   on  a  war   with   France,  which  is  to 
England  ruinous    and  impradlicable ;    and  which 
therefore,  if  too  long  perfifted   in,  muft  probably 
end  in  the  giving  to  France  an  undue  afcendency 
over  us ;  and  expofe  us  to  the  neceftity  of  fuing 
for  peace,  at  the  expence  of  our  moft  valuable  con- 
quefts.    Whether  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  not  a 
method  of  carrying  on  the  war,  by  which  we  have  it 
in  our  power  at  this  time  to  maintain  our  fuperiority 
over  our  enemy,  and  intail  it  to  our  pofterity  :  by 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war  at 
the  expence  of  France,  and  not  of  Britain  ;  and  at 
laft  conclude  it  by  a  peace,  which  fhall  remove  the 
chief  ground  of  rivalfhip  between  the  two  nations ; 
and  thereby  give  fecurity  to  Britain  for  many  years 
to  come. 
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I  flionld  not  tt  prefent  have  mentioned  this  lat- 
ter part  of  my  dcfign,  if  I  did  not  fee  it  neceflary 
to  guard   againft  the   fiifpicion,    that  any  thing, 
which  (hall  be  offered  to  prove  the  imprafticable- 
nefs  of  this  part  of  the  war,  is  intended  as  a  plea 
for  the  .abruptly  putting  an  end  to  the  whole.    Pro- 
vidence has  been  pleafed  to  prefent  to  our  view,  the 
means  of  folid  peace  and  independence  :    and  to 
have  refervcd  for  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  Majefty's 
reign,  the  placing  our  ifland  in  a  ftate  of  happinefs, 
unknown  to  our  anceftors  in  any  period  of  our  hif- 
tory.     Britain  now  gains,  by  a  Britifh  fovereign,  a 
greater  advantage  over  France,    than  even  Henry 
the  Second  brought  with  him  to  the  crown,  with 
half  the  provinces  of  France  in  his  poflefllon.    We 
have  now  a  more  important  alternative  offered  to 
our  choice,  than  will  probably  ever  be  propofed  to 
us  again.     We  have  now  no  lefs  an  option  to  make, 
than  whether  we  will  lavifh  away  five  millions  a 
year  in   Germany,  without  a  poflibility  of  doing 
that  or  England  any  good,  and  annually  run  the 
kingdom  ten  millions  in  debt  ;  till  it  (hall  be  at 
length  exhau lied,  and  unable  to  defend  either:  or 
whether  we  will  realize  to  this  nation  a  revenue  of 
five  millions  a  year  for  ever,  at  our  enemies  ex- 
pence  -,  and  totally   difable   France  hereafter  from 
raifing  a  marine  power,  which  can  ever  be  in  any 
dt'gree  formidable  to  Britain.      Whether  we  will 
rifk  our  country's  ruin  in  a  German  war,  which 
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ourfclves  and  Germany  both,  by  fecuring  an  ample 
indemnification  for  the  paft  lufierings  of  the  Elec- 
torate, and  cfi^edually  deterring  our  enemies  from 
any  future  invafion  of  it.  Let  us  but  go  on,  and 
by  one  more  cafy  conqueft,  di fable  the  navy  of 
France  from  ever  rifmg  again,  and  the  peace  of 
this  ilLind  is  then  fixed  on  its  firm  and  proper  bafis  j 
and  we  may  thenceforward  look  on  all  the  quarrels 
of  the  continent  with  indifference. 

And  what  is  this  Germany  to  Britain  ?  Could  wc 
but  be  true  to  ourlelves,  and  purfuc  the  advantage, 
which  Providence  has  put  into  our  hands,  and  by 
feizing  our  enemies  iflands,  make  ourfdves  maftcrsof 
that  trade  :  we  miglit  then  give  the  French  the  ojfer 
of  peace  or  war,  as  long  they  (hall  choofe  :  for  all 
die  motives  for  our  going  to  war  with  them,  ancJ 
all  the  means  of  their  coming  to  war  with  us,  would 
be  ac  an  end.  Let  then  the  French  rage  as  they 
pleafe  i  let  them  bribe  and  threaten  the  feveral  Ger- 
man courts,  till  they  Ihall  learn  to  unite ;  let  the 
Empire  fuffer  French  armies  to  march  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  utmoft  Danube  j  and  pillage  every 
city  in  their  paflage,  from  Manheim  to  Belgrade  j 
all  thefe  cannot  build  them  a  fingle  frigate  to  an- 
noy our  coaft  with.  Britain  r:ay  then  calmly  look 
on  in  fecurity  j  and  thankful  for  its  own  independ- 
ence, need  feel  no  other  fentiments  arife  upon  the 
occafion,  than  thofe  of  Cliriflian  companion.  Not: 
that  any  thing  of  this  nature  really  would  happen. 
On  tlie  contrary,  the  peace  of  Germany  would  be 
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better  fccured,  as  well  as  that  of-  Britain.  Fof ' 
the  great  Iburcc  of  their  wealth  being  cut  off  with ' 
their  iflands,  the  French  would  thenceforward  be 
as  little  able  to  march  their  armies  out  of  their 
own  territory,  and  maintain  them  in  Germany,  as 
the  Germans  are  now  to  fend  their  armies  into 
France.  Should  tliis  prove  too  great  a  happi- 
nefs,  for  us  to  be  allowed  to  conquer  for  our- 
felves  i  we  muft  then  fight  for  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fia*s  glory,  and  a  foreign  intereft,  in  a  German 
war,  which  I  have  fiid,  is  a  war  that  is  ruinous 
and  impradicablc.  1  ihall  now  give  my  rcafons  for 
it.    And, 

In  the  firfl:  place,  this  is  a  war,  in  which  Britain 
f!ands  fingle  and  alone,  to  contend  at  land  with 
France.  Antl  liow  much  foever  we  may  flatter 
nurfelvcs  with  the  notion  of  our  own  ilrcngth,  and 
the  French  weaknefs,  I'rance  is  at  this  time,  as  it 
has  been  for  a  century  paft,  fuperior  to  us  at  land. 
I  have  in  the  beginning  of  thefe  Confiderations,  put 
this  among  my  poftulata ;  but  our  news  writers, 
who  generally  let  the  opinions  of  the  times,  have 
been  fo  Ibongly  exhibiting  the  greatnels  of  the  Kng- 
lilh  force,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  rank  it  below  the  I'rench.  The  reader, 
however,  will  remember,  that  I  am  not  now  fpeak- 
ing  of  our  naval  ftrength  ;  and  if  we  could  be  pef- 
fuaded  to  ufe  that  power  more,  and  talk  of  it  Jefs, 
we  might  perhaps  be  adling  a  wifer  part.  But  in 
comparing  the  land  force  of  the  two  nations,  tho* 
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Ive  may  happen  this  year  to.  have  the  better  general, 
yet  for  thefe  fourlcore  years  pad,  all  Europe-  has 
been  com  plaining  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  France. 
Either  this  meant  nothing  at  all,  or  it  meant,  that 
Erance  was  more  power!  ul  than  any  other  State. 
Stronger  than  Germany,  for  inftance,  and  certainly 
ftrongcr  than  Holland,  or  than  England,  which 
has  ordinarily  kept  up  fewer  land  forces  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  Soon  after  the  revolution, 
Erance  alone  maintained  a  war  againft  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Holla  ',  and  England,  with  Denmark  and 
Sweden  in  t'le  fame  alliance.  And  for  fcveral  years 
curried  on  s.  wjr  with  equality,  frequently  a  war  of 
offence  againfl:  them  all.  And  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  France,  and  part  of  Spain,  fup- 
ported  a  w  .i  ot  ten  years  refiftance,  againfl: 
England,  Tioiland,  and  Germany,  with  Denmark, 
Sav'  ;,  and  Eortiv  al,  united  in  the  fame  caufe. 
Ercm  that  time  ail  parties  among  us  have  been 
complaining,  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  gave  the 
French  too  much  power.  And  I  fuppofe  the  reve- 
rence for  the  preceding  adminiftrations,  during  the 
two  laft  reigns,  has  not  been  fuch  as  10  make  uz 
fay,  that  the  fuperior  abilities  of  our  former  miniftcrs 
have  given  fo  great  a  check  to  the  French  land 
force,  as  to  turn  the  whole  balance  of  power  in  our 
favour.  In  the  laft  war,  France  difmantled  the 
barrier  of  Flanders,  and  raifed  up  a  new  power  in 
the  Empire  to  counter-balance  the  natural  Head  of 
it :  can  it  then  he  fuppofed  that  France,  which  was 
able  to  brave  all  Europe  in  two  preceding  wars, 
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is  now  all  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefenC 
war,  reduced  fo  low,  as  to  be  inferior  in  its  land 
force  to  England  alone  ?  And  that  too  without 
having  fufFcred  any  material  lofs  in  it,  tho'  France 
maintained  a  (even  years  war  againft  the  grand  alli- 
ance, after  the  lofs  of  forty  thoufand  of  its  beft 
troops  at  Blenheim  i  and  after  having  twenty  thou- 
fand more  killed  and  taken  at  Ramiiiies,  ftill  held 
out  five  years  longer. 

But  how  can  England  be  /aid  fo  fland  fingle  and 
ahne^  when  it  has  an  alliance  with  the  magnani- 
mous King  of  Prujfia  ?  Not,  I  fear,  againft  France, 
for  he  has  never  declared  war  with  it.  Againft  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  ha  is  a  willing  ally  ;  but  we  are 
now  confidering  the  force  of  England  againft 
France  •,  and  when  Britain  is  already  engaged  in  a 
war  ^'ith  France,  can  it  be  the  ftronger  for  adopt- 
ing another  Prince's  quarrel  with  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  ?  We  may  eafily  petfuade  ourfehes  that  he 
is  an  ally  againft  France  -,  but  it  may  not  be  eafy  to 
lhe\y  any  thing  in  the  convention  of  the  nth  of 
April,  or  the  fucceeding  treaty,  which  will  con- 
vince him  of  it.  Poffibly  he  may  tell  us,  chat  that 
convention  regards  only  the  liberty  of  the  German- 
ick  body  ;  and  that  France,  though  occafionaliy  in 
the  preamble,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  articles 
themfelves,  nor  any  thing  elfe  relative  to  the  Eno-- 
lifh  war  with  it.  That  the  common  intereft 
means  only  the  intereft.  of  their  two  Houfes  againft 
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the  archducal  \  and  that  this  convention  cannot  re- 
fer to  a  war  with  France,  becaufe  the  two  parties 
covenant  not  to  make  any  treaty  of  peace,  truce, 
or  neutrality,  without  comprehending  each  other 
in  it :  which,  he  may  allege,  proves  that  the  treaty 
only  refers  to  their  Gerrrian  quarrels,  becaufe  he 
wants  no  treaty  of  peace  or  truce  with  France,  be- 
ing at  peace  with  it  already.  1  do  not  Hiy  that  this 
would  be  a  juft  plea ;  but  if  he  (hould  think  proper 
to  make  it,  England  then  (lands  alone  in  its  war 
with  France,  as  much  as  if  it  had  not  that  aUiance 
with  his  Majefty  of  Pruffia  againft  the  Emprefs 
Queen.  '  , 

But  Jlill  however  he  is  an  ally.  By  a  treaty  which 
obliges  us  to  furnidi  him  with  money,  only  becaufe 
he  wants  it,  and  which  therefore  he  will  never 
ceafc  to  want  j  and  which,  upon  reading  it  over, 
we  fhall  be  apt  to  think  will  not  oblige  him  to 
fiirnilh  us  either  with  money  or  troops,  fhould  we 
want  them  ever  fo  much.  Nothing  is  moce  com- 
mon, than  to  hear  the  wars  of  the  two  great  alli- 
ances condemned  as  confuming  wars  ;  becaufe  Eng- 
land, it  was  faid,  paid  all.  Yet  all  the  fubfidies 
which  King  William  paid  to  German  Princes,  at  a 
time  when  they  had  two  hundred  thoufand  men 
fighting  againft  France,  do  not  amount  to  the  half 
of  the  fublidy  we  now  pay  to  the  King  of  Pruffia 
alone,  who  could  not,  or  would  not  garrifon  cne  of 
his  bcft  towns  for  us.  In  Queen  Anne's  war,  for  a 
(ubfidy  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  we  not  only  fent 
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eight  thoufand  Pruflians  to  fight  the  French  in  Sar 
voy,  but  had  twelve  thoufand  more  in  our  pay  in 
Flanders.  We  no\y  pay  him  fix  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  thoufand,  for  which  he  calls  us  an  ally,  and 
fufl'ers  us  to  fight  the  Iprench  ourfclves  What 
then  have  we  gained  by  this  ally  ?  Two  things  : 
the  one  is  the  being  obliged  to  pay  him  money  to 
enable  him  to  fight  his  own  battles,  againft  ene- 
mies which  Britain  has  no  quarrel  with  :  the  other 
is  the  driving  the  reft  of  German  Princes  into  a 
clofer  union  with  France,  and  making  ourfelves  ob- 
noxious to  Europe  for  fupporting  this  ally  :  can  it 
be  fuppofed  that  Britain  is  the  ftronger  for  either  of 
thefe  ? 


r 


Bui  is  he  not  a  man  cf  great  abilities  ?  Doubtler$ 
he  is  fo  ;  and  one  of  the  cleareft  proofs  of  't  is  his 
obliging  us  to  pay  him  fii  hundred  and  feventy 
thoufand  pounds  for  nothing.  In  that  r  fpedt  he  is 
certainly  the  greatell  Prince  ever  known  to  Britain 
before.  Yet  with  all  that  enormous  fum,  which  is  a 
five  times  greater  fubfidy  than  we  paid  to  any  Ger- 
man Prince  in  Queen  Anne*s  warsj  and  with  all  his 
great  abilities,  he  is  but  juft  able  to  ftand  himfelf : 
and  we  call  him  an  ally,  and  fancy  that  he  fupports 
us.  Weconfefs  he  lives  by  miracle,  and  are  won- 
dering every  year  that  he  does  not  fall  :  and  yet 
this  is  the  Prince,  which  we  have  placed  our  only 
dependence  on.  We  take  a  pleafure  in  recounting  the 
pumber  of  enemies  he  has  to  contend  with,  without 
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once  confidering,  that  we  make  all  thpfe  enemies 
ours,  by  upholding  him  againft  them.     Inftead  of 
bethinking  ourlclves  of  the  exorbitant  expence  he  is 
of  to  us,  we  make  that  an  argument  ot  his  import- 
ance ;  and  prove  him  to  be  the  beft  ally  that  Britain 
ever  had,  becaufe  he  cofts  us  more  than  them  all. 
Baron  Bothmar,  in  Queen  Anne's  war,  was  a  va- 
luable ally:  for  he  lent  us',  at  the  ufual  price,  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons.     The  Prince  of  Buckbug  is 
fo  in  this  war ;  without  making  us  any  enemies,  he 
furnifhesus  for  our  money  with  a  brigade  of  artillery. 
But  our  magnanimcms  ally  furnifhes  us  with  new 
enemies,  inftead  of  new  troops  ;  is,  upon  the  lead 
fuccefs  we  gain,  drawing  away  our  forces,  inftead 
of  adding  to  them  ;  and  is  every  year  to  us,  in  clear 
money,    juft   /jX    hundred  and    fcventy  thoufand 
pounds  lefs  than  nothing. 


'i 


But  when  we  have  enablei  him  to  conquer  all  his 
enemies,  he  will  then  help  to  conqiier  ours.     The  Bri- 
tifh  crown  and  parliament  can  avow  nothing  but 
what  is  juft;  but  arbitrary  Prince?,  whofe  law  of 
right  lies  only  in  their  own  breaft?,  art  not  always 
governed  by  the  ftr-deft  rules  of  gratitude.     Their 
ptafti^e  has  often  been  to  look  out  for  inftruments 
fit  for   their  purpofe,  whom  they  can  call  allies, 
and  perfuadeto  do  their  buHnefs  for  them  firft,  and 
then  to  leave  them  to  themfclves  to  do  their  own 
as  they  can.     Their  re ..ard  to  their  future  advan- 
tage, fometimes  weighs  more  with  them,  thar'>  the 
remembrance  of  paft  bcnehts.     Should  he  think 
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that  our  Fears  for  the  Eleftorate  make  bis  beft  fe- 
curity  for  the  continuance  of  his  fubfidy,  he  may 
not  think  it  for  his  intereft  to  remove  thofe  fears. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  many  perfons  may  think  that 
Britain  may  find  it  a  much  harder  talk  to  conquer 
his,  than  it  will  to  conquer  its  own  enemies,  if 
he  be  not  one  of  them  :  if  he  fhould  be  one,  the  lefs 
we  conquer  for  him  the  better. 

Bui  be  is  certainly  a  very  great  Prince.  So  we 
read  in  our  papers  about  three  hundred  times  a  year. 
Whether  the  true  ftandard  of  a  Prince's  greatnefs 
confifts  in  his  making  his  own  people  happy,  or 
thofe  of  other  countries  miferable,  is  a  queftion 
■which  we  are  not  concerned  in.  But  however  we 
may  admire  him  as  a  great  warrior,  or  whatever  be 
our  idea  of  his  greatnefs,  he  can  never  be  a  ufeful 
ally  to  Britain,  or  contribute  in  the  lead  degree  to 
ours.  What  is  it  that  this  revival  of  his  claim  to 
Silefia  muft  probably  end  in  ?  Poffibly,  during  his 
life,  by  means  oi  his  fuperior  abilities,  and  by  mak- 
ing fometimes  France  help  him,  and  fometimcs 
Encrland,  he  may  be  juft  able  to  keep  it :  but  in  the 
mean  time  he  has  involved  himfclf  and  his  family  in 
a  quarrel  never  to  be  ended  with  the  Houfc  of  Auf- 
tria,  which  will  feize  every  opportunity  to  recover 
it.  Can  then  a  Prince  be  an  ufeful  ally  to  Britain, 
or  afford  us  any  real  affiftance,  who  needs  it  fo 
much  himfelf,  and  knows  that  he  has  a  determined 
enemy  catching  at  every  occafion  to  furprize  him  ? 
''?rore  that  eitner  of  them  can  be  of  any  fervice 
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to  BrltMn,  they  muft  at  lead  be  out  of  danger 
themlelves ;  which  from  the  nature  of  their  quar- 
fel,  they  never  can  be  free  from.  Should  our  pre- 
fent  ally  beat  his  rival,  and  force  the  Fmprcfs 
Qiieen  to  a  treaty,  that  cannot  produce  the  lead 
degree  of  confidence  between  them.  Sikfia  is  to 
the  Auftrian  family  fo  great  an  objed  in  itfelf,  and 
fo  very  neceflary  to  the  defctnce  of  their  TurkiHi 
frontier,  that  they  never  really  will  give  it  up.  A 
treating  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  fufpenfion  of 
fighting.  All  the  faith  of  treaties  is  at  an  end 
with  them.  He  knows  that  the  frft  tnftant  they 
can  attack  him  to  advantage,  they  will  break  the 
treaty,  from  the  very  f.une  princit)le  upon  which 
he  revived  his  claim.  In  fhort,  the  two  houfes  are 
committed  in  an  eternal  war,  which  can  never 
tnd,  till  one  of  them  is  abfblutely  lubJued.  Nei- 
ther (yi'  them  therefore  can  be  of  the  leall  fervice 
to  Britain,  while  the  other  furvives.  Did  ever  any 
one  think  of  gaining  afilftance  from  etthiT  of  two 
ipcnt  warriors,  which  it  law  agonizing  in  a  ftiugglc 
for  each  other's  deft;  udlion  ^  I'o  France  they  may 
either  of  them  be  a  n.itural  ally  ;  bccaufe  it  is  the 
interefl:  of  France  to  keep  up  continual  wars  in  the 
Empire.  France  will  natural  fupport  the  weaker. 
But  England  has  no  intereft  to  ferve  by  the  internal 
wars  of  the  Empire ;  on  the  contrary  ;  ue  can  never 
hope  for  any  good  from  it,  but  in  its  union.  The 
interelt  of  England  therelorc,  fincc  there  can  be  nC 
peace  between  theai,  is  to  let  theai  fi_^hc  out  thei? 
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quarrel.  When  one  of  them  is  fubdued,  the  other 
will  be  glad  of  our  alliance,  and  then  only  will  be 
worthy  of  having  it. 
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And  what  is  all  this  flaughter  of  German  Pro- 
teftants  to  end  in  !  Probably  he  will  either  fall  in 
baitk,  or  fee  Silefia  loft  in  his  life-time  j  his  fuc- 
ceHbr  at  kaft  will  not  have  the  fame  opportunities, 
or  li'c  fane  al  vefs  to  make  France  and  England 
fiUerniceJ}  exlsai  ;t  thcmfelves  in  his  defence:  and 
V.  HI  probably  be  forced  to  give  it  up  j  after  feeing 
an  ample  venge<ince  taken  on  his  own  dominions, 
fcir  all  the  ava/^es  committed  on  the  Auftrian. 
V/ill  he  thtn  appear  to  have  been  the  friend  of 
Proteilti  a'fm,  for  having  in  his  life-time  twice  ra- 
vaged one  Proteftant  Eledtorate,  held  a  continual 
rod  over  another,  and  at  his  death  given  to  the 
Papifts,  a  pretence  totally  to  ruin  his  own  ?  And 
this  is  the  Prince,  whom,  becaufe  the  French  firft 
raifed  him  up  to  embroil  one  part  of  Germany, 
and  becaufe  we  know  that  he  can  too  eafily  join 
with  them  to  embroil  anothek,  we  call  a  great 
man,  and  think  that  we  can  never  enough  admire 
him.  Nay,  are  nurfing  and  making  greater,  to  en- 
able him  to  demand  of  Britain  fo  much  the  more, 
and  to  ferve  France  fo  much  the  better.  For  to 
France  only  he  can  be  a  ferviceable  ally  :  to  Britain 
he  can  be  at  moft,  but  the  terror  of  an  ElctS'lcH  Ate^ 
the  idol  of  the  crowd,  and  the  Hero  e^'  a  News- 
Paper. 
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t  return  therefore  to  my  firfl  pofition,  that  in 
this  German  war,  Britain  (lands  li-gle  and  unaided 
a^ainfl:  France  :  and  the  land  foi-ces  of  France  are 
more  numerous  than  thofe  of  Fngland. 

We  may  be  told  perliaps,  that  riches  arc  the  fi- 
news  of  war;  and  our  news-papers  will  teach  us  to 
value  ourfelvcs  upon  our  having  contradcd  eight 
or  twelve  millions  of  new  debt  this  year,  (t\)v  J 
know  it  may  be  confider'd  differently)  a&  much  as 
if  we  had  paid  off  fo  many  of  the  old.  But  mo- 
ney will  not  hire  troops  to  fight  in  a  caufe,  whicK 
all  the  powers  of  Euro[)e  are  averie  to.  Will  ti-.c 
Ruflians,  or  Swedes,  or  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Empire  lend  us  forces  to  fight  againft  themklves  ? 
Have  not  the  Dutch  and  Danes  refufed  us  ^  Can 
the  King  of  Pruflia  help  us .''  On  the  ccvntrary,  is 
he  not  daily  fending  recruits  to  our  er>ernies  ?  By 
ravaging  Saxony  he  is  driving  its  Trotellant  inha- 
bitants to  delpair,  and  laying  them  under  the  hard 
necefficy  of  r^''  *-ting  for  bread  to  their  Prince  Xa- 
vier's  ftandarus  in  the  French  army.  Ihe  refour- 
ces  of  our  enemies  are  infinite.  France  exceeds 
Great  Britain  in  the  number  of  its  people;  and  by 
the  nature  of  its  o-ovcrnment,  is  able  to  fend  out 
as  many  of  n%  l"ubje<5ls  to  its  military  fervices,  as 
their  King  ihall  be  pit  aicd  to  oi-der :  and,  befides 
its  o\s  n  iuperior  refourccs,  France  has  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  to  recruit  out  of. 
What  has  England  to  oppofe  to  ail  thefe .?  No- 
thing but  the  bodies  of  its  own  fubjeds,  which  can 
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very  ill  be  fpartd  from  its  agriculture  and  manu- 
faifturcs,  and  the  levies  from  the  diftrids  of  1  lano- 
vcr  and  Helle.  We  may  think  that  we  Jiavc  been  ra- 
ther fuccersfu!  in  Germany  in  thecwolaft  campaigns, 
which  perhaps  may  tafily  be  accounted  for:  but 
is  it  pollible  not  to  fee  the  inequality,  in  the  num- 
bers ol  men  at  lead,  which  t!iere  is  between  us  and 
our  tncn^Jeii  ? 

Can  Enghind  then,  by  its  money  alone,  be  a 
match  for  all  Europe  ?  I(  wc  were  fo,  is  it  fit  that 
W(J  fhuuld  wantonly  dc(  hire  it,  and  thereby  give 
umbrage  to  every  other  Aate  ?  Money  may,  in  a 
fjii.ililiid  |»  nk*,  bt  allowed  to  be  the  finews  of 
war;  but  it  mud  find  rncn  to  make  up  the  flefh 
and  lubllancc  of  our  armies,  which,  in  the  {)refent 
Itate  of  Europe,  is  impollible.  In  fliort,  all  things 
have  their  fixt  meafure  and  bounds  ;  and  the  prc- 
fent  war  continuing,  and  parties  remaining  afFefled 
as  they  now  are,  increale  the  1^'rench  revenue  to 
the  double  ol  what  it  is,  you  cannot  render  the 
French  navy  ce|Ual  to  the  En^^Hlh  v  nor  could  the 
fame  addition  of  wealth  to  Enghmd  make  its  num- 
ber of  land  iorces  efjuaj  to  the  French. 
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Thus  far  we  have  argued  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  the  Englilh  revenue  was  greater  than  the 
French.  But  is  that  the  real  (tare  of  the  cafe  ? 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  France,  I  fear,  is  greater 
than  that  of  England.  What  the  amount  of  this 
is,  I   confefs   I  do  not   know  j    but  1   form  my 
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judgment  upon  the  vi*w  of  ir,  which  was  given 
lis  the  lall:  icfTions,  hy  a  gentleman,  '.vbo  from  his 
office,  may  be  fuppoiki  to  underibn^i  it  bcft  : 
and  who  very  candidly  ll^red  the  fubjecr,  and  icft 
his  hearers,  if  they  had  pleafed,  to  draw  the  cor - 
fcqucnccs.  The  ibnuing  revenue  <^f  Iraoce,  we 
were  t!ien  told,  is  twelve  mlHions  i  uveof  tiiem  are 
anticipated,  and  the  remaining  feven,  fuhject  ta 
any  deficiencies  in  the  other  five,  raake  the  pref^rt 
revenue  of  France.  Befide  this,  they  have  borrow- 
ed two  millions ;  and  thefe  nine  millions  make 
the  whole  fund  of  France  for  carrying  on  the  war  ; 
which  he  was  pleafed  to  fay,  was  a  fum,  very  in- 
adequate to  tlie  cxpence  of  fuch  a  v/ar.  Now  then 
Jet  us  confider,  what  is  the  Engliili  revenue  to  op- 
pofe  to  this.  The  (landing  revenue  of  England 
for  carrying  on  a  war,  is  the  land  and  mait  tax, 
which  amount  to  two  million  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pound  :  to  which  may  he  added,  fo 
much  as  can  be  taken  out  of  the  finking  fund  : 
though  fonie  perfons  may  confider  that  as  already 
pre-engaged.  But  allowing  however  a  million  nrid 
half  to  be  taken  thence,  we  have  then  four  million 
to  op{iofe  to  the  French  re\  enue  of  ^cv<^n  million. 
But  belide  this,  we  have  borrowed  for  this  year, 
twelve  millions  -,  eight  millions  on  annuities,  and 
four  on  the  finking  fund.  Go  on  then  for  two 
years  longer  on  this  plan  :  France  at  the  three  years 
end,  will  be  fix  millions  in  debt;  an.i  England,  if 
we  reckon  the  twelve  millions  borrowed,  will  be 
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thirty- fix.  If  we  will  allow  but  the  eight  millions 
borrowed,  England  will  be  twenty- four  millions  in 
debt.  Can  we  need  a  more  tonvincing  proof,  that 
this  is  a  ruinous  war  ?  «    • 

But  why  are  the  French  nine  millions  a  fum 
very  inadequate  to  the  expence  of  fuch  a  war  ?    No 
one  chofe  to  aflc  the  queftion,  though  every  thing 
was  ftated  with  the  greatcft  fairnefs  and  precifion. 
Fifteen   millions  is  certainly  a  greater  fum  than 
nine.     But  France  has  fitted  out  no  fleet  this  year. 
Our  navy   co'.ls  us  five   million  fix  hundred  thou- 
fmd  pounds  •,  thou^',h  it  has  been  all  the  fummer 
cm[>!oy(d  in  no  one  offenfive  lervice.     'i  his  at  once 
rc'fUices   the    Hock    ot'   the    two   nations  for   the 
l;uid  war,  to  nine  millions,  and  ten  millions.     Add 
to   this,    tiie   charges    of    tranfporting    men    and 
^  horfcs  i  the  fleet  of  tranl'ports  to  be  kept  always  in 
rtadinc'fs  for  every  emergency ;    the  difference  of 
Fjiplilh  and   French   pay  j   and   the  much  greater 
facility,  which  the  French   have  of  recruiting  and 
fupporting  their  troops  from  the  Rhine  and  Miin  ; 
confider  thefe,  and   many  other  difadvantagcf  we 
are  under  ;  and  we  fjiall  not  think  the  French  Line 
millions  a  fum  .at  all  inadequate  to  any  purpofes, 
which  we  can  efTecfl  at  that  diftance  with  our  ten. 
Their  ordinary  revenue,  if  they  have  feven  millions, 
on  the  prefent  plan  of  the  war,  will  enable  thfm  to 
bring  more  men  into  the  field,   without  borrowing 
at  ail,  than  we  can  by  getting  every  year  eight  mil- 
lions in  debt. 
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EveT7  one,  who  has  thouglit  on  the  lubje^t  of 
war,  muft  have  confulcred  tnc  three  differt-nt  kinds 
o\  it :   a  war  of  oiTcncc,  a  w.ir  of  equality,  and  a  war 
of  defence.     And  every  one  knows,  that  of  thile, 
the  lall  is  mod  difadvantageous  and  the  nioft  diffi- 
cult.    Where  an  army  is  to  defend  itfelf  only,  a 
gt-neral  will  find  employment  for  all  his  attentions : 
but  if  it  be  to  defend  a  long  tra6l  of  country  i  un- 
IciS  the  attacking  general  be  greatly   inferior  in  his 
art,  he  will  ufually  prevail.     Tiie  realon  is,  that 
the  general,  who  a<5ls  offenfivcly,  has  it  in  his  own 
choice,  when  and  where  to  direft  his  m  lin   force . 
whereas  the  defender  mufl:  equally  divide  his  :  and 
if  the  attacking  general  fail  in  one  defign,  he  fuf- 
fers  little,  but  is  ready  to  try  another :  and  fomc- 
where,  at  fome  unguarded  time,  he  will  find  an 
opportunity  to  come  with  five  thoufand,  where  the 
defenders  have  but  one.     Lines  of  defence  may 
perhaps  be  made  eflticUial  in  countries,  cut  by  im- 
paffable  canals,  where  there  is  no  marching  but  on 
the  Dykes  of   them  :    and  yet,   even    there,    the 
French  never  formed  lines,    which  the   Duke  of 
Marlborough   did  not  pafs :    but  an  inland  open 
country,  like  Hanover  and  Hefle,  is  not  to  be  co- 
vered, but  by  a  fuperior  army  ;  and  that  ought  not 
to  do  it,  but  to  a6t  offenfively.    The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland found  it  fo  in  the  firll:  campaign  j  our  fuc- 
ceeding  i.encral,  with  all  his  abilities,  has  found  it 
fo  ever  fince.     Both  fummers  the  PYench  have  for- 
ced their  way  into  Hefle,  and  this  year  they  have 
^igain  poflefled  themlelves  of  a  part  of  Hanover  : 
■  and 
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And  e\;'  ;>  Vt.ir  have  brought  a  fuperiorlty  of  mmi- 
bers  into  the  field  :  as  great  .1  fupcriority,  as  they 
ougln  in  gootl  policy  to  fend  to  that  fervicc,  what- 
ever be  the  number  of  their  forces  at  home.  I 
know  imlecd  that  our  General,  by  the  flrength  of 
his  genius,  has  been  able  to  make  a  ftand  againft 
them,  and  linger  out  the  campaign  without  fuf- 
Jering  any  defeat  i  and  this  wc  call  a  viftory,  and 
arc  elated  with  the  fuccefs.  Yet  this  is  the  very 
k'lul  of  war,  which  the  intereft  of  the  French 
fliould  make  them  wifh.  Jult  the  contrary  mea- 
fure  is,  politically  confidered,  the  defirablc  one 
for  England  :  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  immediate 
ifTuc,  and  feek  the  French  upon  the  fir  ft:  open 
frround  they  have  to  pafs,  and  force  them  to  3 
pitched  battle.  To  this  it  is  eafily  anfwered,  that 
neither  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  nor  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand were  ftrong  enough  to  do  this.  I  acknowledge 
that  they  were  not :  and  I  fay  further,  that  they 
never  will  be  :  for  whatever  force  we  may  fend  to 
Germany,  France  will  always  fend  a  greater.  It 
has  more  troops  than  England  :  and  while  the  Eng- 
lifh  councils  perfill  fingly  to  engage  in  a  land  war 
with  France,  they  ever  mull  be  inferior,  and  ever 
niufl  a6l  only  on  the  tlefenfive. 

Can  we  think  of  loading  our  revenue  with  a 
greater  debt,  and  raifing  more  money  than  we  did 
la(t  year  ?  And  furely  no  friend  of  his  country 
would  wifli  again  to  fee  fo  great  a  proportion  of 
fifteen  millions  devoted  folely  to  Germany,  with 
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fcarce  a  finglc  new  regiment,  or  new  fleet  of  olVcnce, 
It-'nt  out  all  the  liimmcr  upon  ?-  Fnglidi  fcrvice.  \t' 
after  all  this,  and  the  aniirar:;;s  that  the  Ciermati 
army  was  ninety- five  thoufluia  (trong,  the  Ircnch 
came  into  tlie  field  twenty  thouHind  men  fupcrior  to 
us,  when  are  we  to  hope  to  equal  tiiem  ?  If  Francci 
even  in  its  bankrupt  ilate,  can  overmatch  us,  when 
in  the  heighth  of  our  credit,  can  we  alk  a  ftronger 
proof  that  this  war  is  a  ruinous  one  ?  We  may  value 
ourfelvcs  upon  little  trifling  advantages,  and  Imll 
as  we  will,  our  enemies  know  that  we  muft  burfl: 
before  we  equal  them  •,  and  will  therefore  draw  out 
the  war  to  its  utmoft  length,  till  our  credit  or  our 
patience  Ihall  be  exhauited. 

But  in  order  to  give  this  argument  its  full  force, 
let  us  fuppofe,  that  we  had  more  men  to  enlift  in 
England  than  were  in  France,  or  that  we  had  more 
countries  to  recruit  from  -,  and  that  we  could  bor- 
row moro  millions  ftill  to  pay  them  •,  and  could, 
by  means  of  thefe,  bring  a  larger  army  into  the 
field  than  the  French  could  oppofe  to  us  :  this  is  a 
war  which  is  not  only  ruinous,  but  imprafticable  : 
it  is  carrying  it  on  in  a  method,  which  can  tend  to 
no  dccifive  iflfue  in  our  favour,  nor  to  any  eficftual 
damage  to  our  enemy.  '  I'is  in  a  country  where  a 
vidlory  can  do  us  no  good,  and  where  a  defeat  can 
do  the  French  no  elTffntial  hurt.  No  wife  govern- 
ment ever  thouglit  that  the  end  of  making  war, 
was  merely  the  killing  of  men.  Britain  Ihould  of 
all  others  be  the  moil  tender  of  rilking  the  lives  of 
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its  fubje^ls  upon  fuch  a  hazard.  The  gfeat  interit 
of  war  is  by  victory  to  conquer  an  enemy's  country, 
and  by  leflTening  either  his  provinces,  his  fubjeds, 
or  his  revenues,  to  bring  him  to  realon.  Englar-d 
is  morally  fure  of  eflcdling  this  every  where  elfe ; 
but  can  hope  for  nothing  oi"  this  kind  by  its  war  in 
(jcrmany.  Suppofe  us  to  gain  a  complete  victory  ; 
is  there  any  fruit  of  it  to  be  reaped. in  Germany  ? 
Does  Britain  propofe  to  gain  territory  or  towns  in 
Germany  ?  Would  they  be  worth  having,  if  they 
were  given  us  ?  What  then  is  the  reward  ?  Inflead 
of  feeing  the  French  upon  the'Wefer  (or  that  brook 
the  Dimel,  to  Britifh  ears  unnamed  before)  we 
fnould  find  them  upon  the  Main  ;  that  is,  at  fo 
much  greater  diftance  from  England,  and  (o  much 
nearer  to  France  ;  that  is,  we  lliould  have  the  war 
to  carry  on  at  fo  naich  greater  eypence,  and  have  our 
provifions,  our  military  itores,  and  our  recruits  to 
lend  fo  much  the  farther ;  and  our  enemies  would 
find  all  their  fuppiies  fo  much  the  nearer. 

Let  us  try  the  chance  of  war  a  ftcond  time,  a.;i 
if  the  French  are  generous  enough  to  give  us  an 
open  field,  (which  they  certainly  won':  do,  u.^lefs 
they  are  as  llrong  a.i  we)  let  us  fight  them  over 
again.  If  they  fliould  beat,  all  our  advanced  ma* 
gazines  are  lod  :  but  fuppofe  us  to  gain  a  fcond 
victory  ,  what  would  be  the  fruit  of  it  ?  The  French 
rnay  then,  perhaps,  retreat  over  the  Rhine  into  their 
own  country.     But  would  any  Engliflirr.an  wiih  to 
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follow  them  thither  ?  Britain  invade  France,  fingly, 
and  by  its  own  ftrength,  upon  the  Rhine,  among  all 
its  frontier  towns  ?  The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
with  the  fingle  ftrength  of  Britain,  v/ould  not  have 
done  it  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  Had  he  then,  or 
have  we  now  a  battering  train  fufFicient  to  force  re- 
gular fortifications  ?  With  all  the  intermediate  dates 
of  Germany  for  our  enemies,  could  we  fend  them 
heavy  artillery,  and  that  infinite  apparatus  rcquifite 
for  the  fiege  of  a  great  town  ?  When  we  had  got  it, 
would  we  keep  it,  if  we  could  ?  Could  we  keep  it 
if  we  would  ?  Or  rather,  long  before  the  necefiary 
ftores  could  be  fent  from  hence,  or  be  brought  to 
our  army,  the  French  would  have  drawn  troofs 
enough  from  their  great  garrifons  and  frontiers,  as 
well  as  from  their  interior  militia,  to  furround  and 
cut  it  off  from  every  poflibility  of  return.  Franc ; 
now  puts  not  forth  half  the  ft:rength,  it  would  then 
exert,  to  deftroy  an  Englifh  army,  which  it  fhould 
fee  cooptd  up  amwng  the  ftrong  towns  of  its  fron- 
tiers. 


If  we  are  fo  very  fanguine,  and  think  the  Britifh 
force  equal  to  the  whole  power  of  France  .it  land, 
iu  were  better  fure  not  to  cool  the  ardcur  of  our  troof  s 
by  marching  them  five  hundred  miles  into  Ger- 
many. Inftead  of  attacking  this  Bull  by  the  horns 
on  his  German  frontier,  let  us  rather  gore  him  in 
his  flank,  or  pierce  him  to  the  heart:  Let  us  give 
our  enemies  troops  the  pain  of  a  long  march,  and 
rot  our  own  J  and  land,  as  our  anceflors  did,  at 
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Calais,  or  Boulogne,  or  Newhaven,  and  march  tQ 
Paris :  this  will  be  a  much  fhorter,  and  a  murh 
cheaper  method  of  carrying  on  the  war,  as  well  as 
a  much  more  efFedual  means  of  bringing  theFrench 
to  terms.  Let  us  make  our  enemies  country  the 
feat  of  war,  rather  than  our  friends,  if  we  really 
think  ourfelves  ftrong  enough  to  cope  with  their 
whole  land  force  -,  and  it  will  be  a  much  eafier  tafk 
to  fupply  our  army  with  artillery  and  the  neceflary 
ilores  up  the  Sein,  to  take  Roan  and  Paris,  than  it 
would  be  to  fend  them  over  the  Maine,  the  Neckar^ 
and  the  Rhine,  to  take  Strafburg. 

But  the  abfurdity  of  England's  ever  thinking  to 
pofTefs  itfelf  of  fortified  places  on  the  confines  be- 
tween  France  and  Germany,  is  fufficient,  without 
mentioning  the  hazard  of  fuch  an  attempt:  allow- 
ing it  not  impofTible  to  take  a  town,  it  would  be 
abfolutely  fo  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  This  is 
a  war,  therefore,  where  fortune  itfelf  cannot  help 
us;  we  cannot  avail  ourfelves  even  of  our  vidories, 
and  the  mod  repeated  fuccefs  could  only  multiply 
our  difficulties,  and  double  our  charges :  that  is,  it 
is  a  method  of  carrying  on  a  war  with  France,  which 
from  the  very  nature  of  ir,  is  impradic.  ble. 

If  in  the  prefent  courfe  of  the  war,  Britain  can 
get  nothing  by  its  viftorics,  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  lofe  nothing  by  a  defeat.  Except  only  in 
the  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  which  in 
ihe  common  courfe  of  battles,  may  be  fet  at  about 
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the  double  of  chat  of  the  conquerors,  what  other 
lofs  have  our  enemies  to  luftain  ?  They  are  driven 
out  of  Germany.  Be  it  fo  :  was  any  one  of  the 
towns,  which  they  (hall  quit  in  their  retreat,  their's 
before  ?  Will  they  have  a  fingle  fortification  the  lefs 
for  the  greatelt  vidlory  we  can  gain  ?  Or  will  the 
French  revenue  be  at  all  lefTened,  or  the  ftate 
brought  fo  much  the  nearer  to  bankruptcy,  for 
their  having  no  army  to  pay  out  of  their  own  coun- 
try ?  Still  you'll  fay  Germany  is  cleared  of  them. 
True,  it  may  be  fo  for  the  next  fummer,  if  the 
French  don't  chufe  to  march  thither.  But  Enp- 
land's  expence  mufl  go  on.  Our  enemies  will  not 
tell  us,  that  they  don't  intend  to  go  thither ;  they 
certainly  will  go,  if  we  attempt  to  le0en  our  ex- 
pence,  and  withdraw  a  great  part  of  our  troops. 
Where  then  is  the  end  of  our  labour  ?  Can  the 
French  wifli  for  a  more  advantageous  plan  of  car- 
rying on  a  war,  than  this  -,  in  which  they  know  that 
no  decifive  ftrokecan  be  ftruck  by  us  againlt  them  ; 
and  in  which  they  are  fure,  that  in  the  long  run 
England  muft  be  exhauftcd,  were  its  treallires  and 
vs  credit  five  times  greater  than  they  arc  ? 

And  can  we  hope  to  maintain  our  conqueds,  by 
perfitl'ing  in  a  land  war  upon  fo  difadvantageous  a 
plan  ?  There  are  people  fo  very  inconfiderate,  that 
if  we  are  but  fighting  with  the  French,  they  are  con- 
tent. But  furely  it  becomes  a  wife  ftate  in  making 
choice  of  the  province,  which  it  ihall  fend  its  troops 
to  ad  in,  to  confidcr,  where  if  can  fight  to  greateit 
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advantage  •,  where  it  can  put  its  enemy  to  moft 
expence,  and  be  itfclf  at  Icaft ;  where  its  enemy  is 
weakeft,    and  itlelf  ftrongeft  ;  v/hcre  its   viflorics 
will  turn  to  its  own  befl  account,  and  by  hurting 
its  adveilary  in  his  mod  efiential  intercft,  reduce  him 
the  fooned  to  fue  for  peace.     The  war  in  Germany 
anfwers  no  one  of  tl^fe  purpofcs.     France  cannot  be 
hurt  in  any  material  intcreft,  but  muft  in  the  end 
carry  its  point  by  ruining  our  credit.     The  utmoft 
we  can  propofc,  is  only   to  kill  them  a  few  men : 
and  what  have  we  done,  even  in  that  lefpcvSl,  for 
thefe  fovir  years  part  ?  Our  Brjtilh  troops  never  faw  a 
General  that  had  l"o  large  a  ufe  of  them  :  but  France 
fcarce  knows  in  its  hillory  fo  innocent  a  war.  Was  the 
battle  of  Haftenbeck  fo  much  in  our  favour  ?  or  their 
lofs  of  men  there  greater  thnn  our  own  ?    Will  fuch 
trifling  affairs,  as  thofe  of  Crevelt  and  Warburg,  pro- 
duce any  confequtnce,  except  the  firing  tlie  Tower 
guns  *,  and  giving  a  pretence  to  lend  over  mort^  men  ? 


■ 


Did  we  find  the  I-rench  army  the  weaker  lafl:  fum- 
mer,  for  thole  prodigies  of  valour,  fhewn  the  year 
before  by  two  Englilh  brigades  at  the  battle 
of  Minden  ?  Let  the  General  have  done  his  du- 
ty, and  brought  up  the  horfe,  as  he  ought,  to 
charge  the  French,  or  trample  down  thiee  or  four 
thouf.nd  Sa.vOn  and  French  foot.  It  would  doubt- 
Icfs  have  been  a  very  good  thing  :  that  might  have 

*  Fifteen  Mil'ions  Ipcnt,  and  fifteen  luintlred  enemies  killed: 
is  it  i;o:doin!;  Frcnchinc./s  licad?  ton  much  honour,  to  fire  quns 
of  tr:umph  upon  fjch  .;n  orcniion,  amJ  fi  e\v  tliat;  v  v  vi'iie  them 
at  ten  ihouland  ptuiiJo  a  Icalp  ? 
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more  than  doubled  the  number,  which  the  French 
really  loft  there,  and  would  have  made  the  vidlory 
ipore  brilliant.  But  where  would  have  been  the 
fubftantial  benefit  to  England  ?  How  would  the 
main  of  the  war  have  been  affeded  by  it  ?  The 
French  army  perhaps  might  not  have  been  able 
to  make  a  ftand  quite  fo  loon  -,  and  might  have 
crofTed  the  Main-,  and  the  Englifli  might  have 
entered  Frankfort.  And  is  Frankfort  worth  to 
England  the  taken  a  French  cock  boat  ?  Was  it  be- 
fore a  French  town,  or  will  it  aftep  be  an  i:*nglilh 
one  ?  The  only  lofs  therefore  would  have  been  of 
men.  But  France  cannot  be  hurt  by  the  mere  lofs 
of  men,  which,  were  ic  five  times  greater,  it  could 
prefently  iiipply,  by  draughts  from  its  militia ;  or 
replace  when  it  pleafed,  with  recruits  in  Germany. 
But  is  our  ftate  fo  large  ?  or  are  our  hufl^andmen 
and  manufaduiers  fo  very  ulelefs  to  it  ?  as  to  jullify 
the  pitting  five  and  twenty  thoufand  Knglilhmen, 
againfl  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  French,  merely  to 
try  their  valour,  and  Vv'hich  Iball  kill  the  moil  men  » 
with  a  bt:tt  of  at  lead  five  millions  to  three  depend- 
ing upon  the  main  !  And  all  this,  without  the  pof- 
fibility  of  any  one  national  advantage  accruing  from 
the  vidory  ? 


The  diriinrruiHiins  art  of  this  war  has  hitherto 
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confiiled  in  the  raifing  trifling  fl^irmiilies  into  bat- 
tles, and  victories.  We  overlook  the  ruining  our 
troops,  in  the  praifes  of  their  valour  ;  and  there  ;,. re 
who  knew,  that  they  could  not  make  their  court  ia 
any  method  fo  ciTeclually,  as  by  mp.^nif/ing  the  vic- 
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tories  of  our  German  army,  and  aggravating  the 
lofles  of  the  French.  But  with  all  their  lofles,  the 
French  have  been  every  year  ftronger  in  Germany 
than  we  :  as  much  ftronger  as  in  good  policy  they 
ought  to  be.  In  reality,  I  fear  we  muft  be  much 
miftaken,  if  we  think  that  France  is  but  juft  fupe- 
rior  to  us.  Could  France  furnjfh  out  armies  upon 
the  Rhine,  the  IVTofelle,  and  the  Maefe,  with  two 
more  in  Spain,  and  Savoy,  all  at  the  fame  time  • 
and  can  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  all  its  refources  are 
now  cxhaufled  by  fending  one  fmgle  army  to  invade 
Hanover  ? 

Do  ^ve  not  now  fee  the  French  court  making  dif- 
pofitions  for  a  fecond  army  ?  and  have  we  not  al- 
ready felt  the  cffe6\s  of  it  ?  What  then  was  the  foun- 
dation of  thofe  vain  boafts,  which  are  given  out  in 
the  beginning  of  every  fefTion  -,  that  the  French  are 
ruined ;  and  the  next  German  campaign  muft  be 
their  laft  ?  Far  from  being  bankrupt  by  maintaining 
their  ground  all  the  fummer  in  Hefle,  with  an  army 
fuperior  to  ours,  their  government  now  finds  itfelf 
in  a  capacity  to  form  two  armies  ;  and  muft  we 
not  therefore  have  taken  a  wrong  meafure  of  their 
ftrength,  when  we  reprelented  their  finances  as  un- 
equal to  the  expence  of  one  ? 

We  have  before  feen  the  imprailicablenefs  of  mak- 
ing war  with  France  on  the  Upper  Rhine  -,  Ihall  we 
nov/  then  march  to  the  Lower  Rhine?  To  what 
purpofe  ?  To  lake  IVefsi.     That  is  not  the  French 
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frontier,  but  the  King  of  PrulTia's.     Buf  we  would 
prevent  the  French  from  forming  an  army  there. 
The  want  of  Wefel  did  not  prevent  the  French 
from  refolving  to  march  their  army  that  way  in  the 
year  lysh  ^^^  neither  would  it  now.     In  order  to 
cffc6l  that  therefore,  we  muft  form  a  greater  army 
there   ourfelves,    elfe   we    may    be    repulfed    and 
beaten  back.     But  fuppofe  we  could  prevent  the 
French  from  forming  their  army  upon  the  Lower 
Rhine  ;  they  would  then  order  it  upon  the  Roer  or 
the  Maefe :  and  is  it  a  matter  of  the  lead  confe- 
quence  to  them,  where  it  is  formed,  if  we  do  but 
go  after  it  ?  The  French  cannot  propofe  to  conquer 
England  by  fending  armies  into  Germany  :    their 
only  hope  is  to  exhauft  and  weary  us  out  by  a  land 
war,  which  we  mud  carry  on  with  them  upon  fuch 
very  difadvantageous  terms  ;  and  to  divert  us  from 
their  iflands,  by  employing  our  attention  in  Ger- 
many.    They  have  found  that  the  miftaken  zeal  of 
the  nation,  and  our  eagernefs  to  fight  a  Frenchman 
any  where,  have  made  us  willing  to  meet  them  on 
the  ground  of  their  own  chufing  with  one  army, 
and  they  are  now  trying  to  decoy  us  with  another. 
And  were  that  fecond  army  to  he  on  the  Maefe,  it 
would  anfvver  their  intention  better  than  one  on  the 
Lowtr  Rhine  -,    becaufe  their  troops  would  be  io 
much  the  nearer  home  :  And  if  the  nation  be  obfti- 
nare,  and  our  credit  will  not  break  fuoncr,  rather 
than  not  exhauft  us,  they  will   trail  us  on  with  a 
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Chird  army  on  the  Mofellc  or  on  any  other  part  of 
their  frontiers  which  we  (hall  choofe  *. 

But  let  us  /lippofe  the  nation  to  be  powerful  and 
zealous  enough  to  raife  twenty  millions,  and  that, 
with  the  other  five,  wf  could  draw  down  good  troops 
for  another  aimy,  I  hiiid  alrnoft  faid,  out  of  the 
moon  :  for  upon  this  earth  I  have  (hewn  they  are 
not  to  be  had.  Go  on  thus  for  three  campaigns 
more,  and  kill  20,000  French  in  each,  till  not  a 
battalion  remained  on  the  right  of  the  Rhine  from 
Bafil  to  Emerick.  Still  we  fhould  find  ourfelves  as 
far  from  a  peace  as  ever.     We  might  the  next  cam- 

*  A  youngi'rince  of  fpitit,  who  has  diftini^uiflied  himfcif  in 
a  fecond  charafter,  may  think  it  time  to  have  a  com/iiand  in 
chief.  Could  lie  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  killed  fif- 
teen hundred  Frenchmen:  it  would  have  been  about  the  fize 
of  our  former  viflor'ies;  and  under  the  noifeoffuch  a  triumph, 
he  might  liave  gained  another  cllablifhrnent,  and  arefolution  to 
form  an  army  for  him.  The  novelty  of  a  foreign  general  is 
now  over.  But  fureJy  it  vv;ll  not  be  eafy  to  ftiew  how  Britain 
could  have  been  in  the  leaft  benefited  by  having  two  fuch  Ge- 
nerals ;  and  two  armies,  (if  it  could  have  found  men^  inllcad  of 
onej  and  at  leaft  two  more  niillioiis  of  its  treafure  to  be  fpentin 
Germany  on  the  fupport  of  them;  a'  d  all  thi3  expence  ii.curred 
for  the  fake  of  regaining  Wefel  for  anally,  wliich  he  himfelf  had 
magnanimoully  abandoned,  when  the  works  of  it  were  intire, 
and  would  not  defend,  either  for  his  own  fake  or  our--.  V,'!iJ!- 
with  half  the  treafure,  and  half  the  number  vi  t;uop=,  wh'ch 
are  fent  to  Germany,  to  leivc  no  one  Englitn  or  good  Cicrnjan 
purpofe,  we  might  pofTefs  ouil'clve5  oi  the  t-ronch  iflands, 
which  they  could  never  retake  fiom  us ;  and  gain  to  his  Maic'.iy 
a  h'jndred  thoufand  fubjeftc.  ;  and  to  tJiKaiii  a  revtnue  of  four 
or  rive  millions:   Bcfidcs  fctuMiig  lianover,  aiJ  p..:t 
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paign  be  ftronger  in  the  field  than  France.  But 
how  fliould  we  avail  ourfelves  of  this  fuperiority  ? 
What  would  be  the  advantage  of  it?  None.  The 
court  of  France  would  know  of  that  fuperiority  j 
and  would  order  their  army  not  to  march  that  year 
into  Germany,  and  would  anfwer  their  purpofe  juft 
as  well,  by  having  put  us  to  twenty  millions expence, 
while  they  were  at  none :  dnd  by  having  kept  their 
troops  and  their  money  at  home  would  have  fo  much 
the  better  a  fund  for  the  next  year's  war,  when  Eng- 
land would  be  exhaufted.  In  fhort,  this  is  a  war, 
which  1-  ance  never  can  be  hurt  by,  and  never  can 
be  weary  of.  A  land  war  with  England  alone  is  an 
advantage,  and  which  France  has  not  enjoyed  thefe 
hundred  years.  'Tis  the  triumph,  and  not  the  trial 
of  their  arms  to  fight  us  fingle  in  Germany  *  ;  and  if 
they  know  their  own  intereft,  they  will  never  fend 
aa  over-powerful  army  thither  to  drive  us  out  of  it, 
and  put  us  upon  bethinking  ourfelves  of  ours. 


But  when  zve  had  heat  the  French  out  of  Gef" 
wany^  we  would  go  and  ajfijl  the  King  of  Pruffia^ 
i\gainft  whom  ?  The  army  of  the  Empire  ?  Britain 
has  no  quarrel  with  the  Empire  of  its  own  ;  and  it  has 
been  already  fhewn,  that  it  never  can  be  the  intereft: 
of  Britain  to  abet  the  quarrels  of  the  members  of  the 

*  It  will  not  be  a  juftification  of  this  part  of  the  war,  to  fay 
that  we  have  had  great  fuccefs  elfewhere  ;  becaufc  I  fhall  here** 
after  fiiew  that  the  war  in  Germany  has  not  in  the  leaft  degree  con- 
tributed to  onr  fucccfTes  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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Empire  ag.iliifl  cacb  other.     Can  we  give  to  Fr, 
a  greater  pleafurc  ^h-m  to  fee  us,  their  dcchired  cnc- 
mv,  employed  in  .1  war  with  the  Empire,  their  .nod 
d-in-reroiis  rival?  Shall  we  then  attack  the  Aiijlrian 
crnyj  ?    The  Emprefs  Queen  is  not  at  war  with  us, 
And  has  not  Britain  cncmic    enough  already,  with- 
out going  into  Eafl:  Germany  to   leek   for  more  ? 
But  they  are  all   enemies  of  the    king    of  Pruffia. 
And  are  we  fubjcfls  of  the  king  of  PrufTia  ?  lie  is 
cur  ally.     By  a  treaty   which  obliges  us  to  no  fuch 
thing.     IVe  guarantii.l  Silefia.     In    tiie  lame  terms 
as  he  did  Hanover,  which  he  was  going  to  attack. 
tint  he  needs  our  affijlance.      Are  then  the  Britifh 
trooj^.s  never  to  fee  an  end  of  tlieir  labours  ?  Are 
our  men  and   treafures  lb  very  numerous,  that  we 
fhould  lend   our  fubjc<5ls  to  feek  out   Bohemians, 
1  lungarians,  Bofnians  and  Sclavonians,  Bannatincs, 
and  Warafdiners,  and  twenty  other  people  of  the  Eafl:, 
with  whom  we  never  had  the  leafl:  concern  ?   Are 
we  lure  that  we  can  conquer   Audrians,  Rufllans, 
and  Swedes,  all  in  one  fummer  fo  entirely,  as  that 
hib  Mpjefly  of  PruflTui  may  not  need  our  anifl:ance 
the  next  futnrner,  when  the  French  v/ill  invade  the 
Eledlorate  with  frefli  force?    If  we  fiiould  help  him 
to  conquer  all  hisenemies,  is  it  certain  that  he  would 
be  the  better  friend  to  us  for  his  not  needing  our  af-- 
fiflance?   Are  we  fure  that  the  price  of  his  friend- 
Oiip  would   not   rife   with   the  importance  of  it  ? 
Is  i:  certain  that  he  would   return  our  kindnefs, 
and  help  us  againd   the   French  ?    Eet  us  at  lead 
have  a  treaty  to  oblige  him  to  it;  and  not  trud  it, 
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as  it  now  is,  merely  to  his  gratitude.     Did  he  not 
in  the  laft  war  quit  the  Freneli,  who  were  his  ma- 
kers, as  foon  as  he  no  longei'  wanted  them  ?  Thefe 
and  a  tlwuliind  other  qiiellions   ought  to  be   an- 
fwereil,  before  wc  refolve  on  fending  our  army  into 
Kail  Germany.     We  once  profefled   never  to  trull 
our  troops  beyond  the  mouths  of  tlie  great  rivers  c;f 
tlie  I'.ms  and  Wefer :    but  whither  are  they  to  go, 
that  are  to  fight  the  king  of  Pruffin's  battles ?  If 
our  army  is  to  go  fo  far  into  the  inhr   :  parts  of  Ger- 
many, how  is   it  to  afl  ?  ShaP  >     ■  -v,  the  king  cf 
•'ijfta  ?  And  are  Britons  then  tloomivi  to  fight,  not 
jly  under  a   foreign  general,  but  under  a  foreign 
King  too  ?  He  will  probably  ufe  them  foon,  know- 
ing tliat  they  will  foon  be  weary  of  being  fo  ufed. 
Shall  they  then  nii  ly  thejufelves  ?  Where  are   their 
magazines .''  Shall  they  follow  them  too  from  Kmb- 
den  to  Brtflaw  ?  If  the  nation  is  now  brought  a 
million  and  a  half  in  debt  for  the  article  of  forage, 
how  many  millions  will  fupply  us  at  that  diftance  ? 
Not   to  afk  how  Engliflimen  are  to  find  their  way 
back,  if  they  flioiild  beexpofed  and  routed  •,  Jet  Us 
fuppofe  him  and  them   to  be  vidorious,  and  to  ob- 
lige his  enemies  to  treat  with  him ;  and  let  us  fup- 
pofe this  German  prince  to  be  a  more  faithful  and 
more  grateful   ally  than  any  other  German  prince 
ever  was  to  us ;  and  that   he  would   really  aflift  us 
againd   France,  "What  could  he   do    for  us  ?    He 
wight  join  cur  army,    and  beat  the  Frcneb  cut  of 
,  Hanover,     Be  it  fo.     Still  Britain  mud  be  at  the 
exncncc,  and  dill  keep  up  an  army  there,  and  our 
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fubfidies  muft  ftill  go  on.  Probably  his  would  rife 
upon  it,  and  he  might  then  infift  upon  a  million. 
Has  he  not  without  this  been  attempting  an  increafe 
already  ?  -  ..  •'   -..■^^-.--■v  -^  ^ 
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But  let  his  fubfidy  remain  the  fame,  and  let  the 
French  be  driven  out  of  Germany ;  What  advantage 
would  Britain  receive  thereby  ?  Why  when  the  French 
could  no  longer  come  into  Hanover^  and  make  war 
with    us,  they    muft   make  peace.      Nothing    lefs. 
So  long  as  we  could  keep  his  Majeity  of  Fruffia  jn 
humour,  and  he  (hould  find  hirafelf  at  leifure  to 
guard  us,  the  French  might  ceafe  to  invade  the  elec- 
torate.    But   why  fhould  that  oblige  them  to  fue 
for  peace  ?  Is  the   French  government  ar  an  end, 
wrhen  they  have  no  longer  an  army  in  Germany  ? 
Will  their  provinces,  their  people,  or  their  revenues 
be  the  lefs,  for  their  armies  not  eroding  the  Rhine  ? 
The  Hanoverians,  if  the  Pruffians  and  they  agree 
together,  may  be  at  reft  for  a  fummcr;  but  why 
fhould  the  French  cry  out  for  peace,  when  nobody 
hurts  them  ?  Surely,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  do 
not  hurt  us  •,  we  muft  hurt  them  before  they  will 
fue  for  peace.     For  that  then  we  muft  attack  them 
in  their  iflands,  and  take  from  them  all  they  have 
left :  that  will  drive  them  to  a  peace,  or  pay  us  the 
annual  expence  of  a  naval  war.     If  then  we  muft 
recur  at  laft  to  our  fleet,  and  make  the  peace  for 
ourfelves  ;  why  take  fo  immenfely  wide  a  circuit,  to 
come  at  a  point   which    lies    ftraight  before    us  ? 
Why  run  the  nation  thirty  millions  more  in  debt,  to 
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do  that  two  or  three  yearslience,  which  might  have 
been  done  laft  winter  •,  by  which  we  might  have  fe- 
cured  a  peace  and  indemnification  for  Hanover  at 
the  French   expence  •,    and    by    which,  now  that 
North  America  is  ours,  we  fhall  have  it  in  our 
own  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  whether  the 
French  chufe  it  or  not :    no  matter  whether  they 
will    treat  with  us ;    from   that   time  they  can- 
not have  a  (hip  at  fea,  nor  a  poflibility  of  coming 
at  us.     The  channel  and  our  fleet  would  keep  the 
peace ;  we  ftiould  not  want  to  get  any  thing  from 
them  i  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  thing 
from  us. 


..:  V,-."ki' 


Many  of  my  readers  might  think  it  unneceflTary 
^o  purfue  this  argument  any  further ;  but  ftrongly 
prepolTefled  as  the  nation  has  been,  there  is  no  end 
of  raifing  fuppofitions  in  favour  of  this  king  of 
PrufTia.  1  have  heard  it  faid,  that  he  would  make 
the  Emprefs  ^een  make  it  a  condition  in  her 
•peace  with  him,  that  Jhe  Jhould  join  her  forces  to 
•  \    ?»  his,  and  ajjijl  us  againji  France.     But  we  muft  have 

I  helped  him  to  beat  her  five  times  fucceflively,  before 

fhe  could  confent  to  fight  againft  her  ally  :  whereas 
hitherto,  he  has  been  nearly  as  often  beaten  as  vic- 
torious. But  be  it  fo,  let  them  both  come  to  our 
aid.  We  fhall  then  have  two  armies  in  Hanover  : 
a  PruHian  and  an  Auftrian  army  :  Hanoverian  auxi. 
Kariei  in  Britifh  pay.  The  poor  Hanoverians,  I  am 
afraid,  would'  not  thank  us  for  bringing  two  fuch 
different  kinds  of  guefts  into  their  country.  Perhaps 
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they  would  as  foon  chufc  to  fee  the  French  there, 
as  a  Pruffian  army  and  an  Auftrian.  ,   .,^    ,  ,  ,     ,- 

Let  them  theH  go  out  of  it,  and  loth,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Englijh  army,  march  and  attach  the 
French  upon  the  Rhine.  Still  we  are  not  upon  fo  good 
a  plan  as  the  old  Revolution  fyftem,  when  the  Ger- 
mans had  three  armies  invading  France  upon  their 
own  account,  and  in  their  own  pay.  Let  us  fuppofe 
them  then  to  be  generous  enough  to  fight  the  French 
upon  their  own  pay,  and  that  the  Mmpire  and  the 
Dutch  would  join  them,  and  all  declare  war  againft 
France.  Should  we  not  then  wifli  all  that  flower  of 
the  German  youth,  thofe  hundred  ihoulbnds,  which 
the  French,  for  thele  four  years  paft,  have  withplca- 
fure  feen  cutting  each  others  throats,  fliould  we  not 
then,  I  fay,  wifii  them  all  alive  again  to  llrengthen 
our  battalions,  and  thicken  our  fquadrons  in  the  com  - 
mon  caufe  ?  And  is  not  this  the  very  pofition,  which 
we  fct  out  with  in  thefe  Confiderations  -,  that  it  was 
the  French  interefl:,  and  not  the  Fnglilh,  which  was 
ferved  by  civil  wars  in  Germany  ?  And  thus,  a^*-'-r 
having  granted  every  thing  on  this  head  which 
fondell  prefumption. could  have  aiT<ed-,  after  having 
cndledy  heaped  up  fuppofitions  upon  each  other 
to  ferve  the  prefent  fyftem,  and  mad;i  the  greateft 
improbabilities  concur  to  favour  it,  we  (hould,  after 
all,  be  brought,  two  or  three  years  hence,  to  that 
ftate  of  Europe,  which  in  former  wars  we  i'at  out 
in  i  with  this  ftill  remaining  difference,  of  England's 
.  being  exhaufted  of  its  trcafures,  and  Germany  of  its 

troops. 
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troops.    So  much  better  things  were  the  old  grand 
alliances,  than  the  new  continental  connexions. 
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In  Ihorc,  if  we  are  to  perfift  in  this  ruinous  and 
impraclicable  German  war,  let  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  nation  be  as  great  as  they  will,  it  is  England 
and  not  France  which  muft  fue  for  a  peace.  What- 
ever be  our  fuccefles,  France  is  untouched  ;  when- 
ever the  Frcncii  government  knows  that  they  can 
fend  thither  an  army  fuperior  to  ours,  they  will  at- 
tack us  ;  whenever  we  are  too  ftrong  for  them,  they 
will  not  fend  :  But,  far  from  being  ruined  by  the 
intermiflion  of  a  fingle  campaign  in  Germany,  they 
are  thereby  only  made  the  ftronger  for  the  next. 
Why  then  fliould  France  fue  for  peace,  when  at 
worft  they  have  only  to  ftand  ftill,  and  keep  their 
money  at  home,  and  their  troops  upon  their  fron- 
tiers, holding  the  appearance  of  marching  into  Ger- 
many, and  our  ruin  is  compleated  :  for  we  muft  be 
at  Hill  the  fame  expence  -,  and  after  having  got  fix 
and  thirty  millions  in  debt,  muft  go  on  to  eight  - 
and  forty. 

But  we  have  been  fo  long  talking  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  our  ally,  that  many  perfons  will  not  give 
up  their  opinion  of  his  ability  to  fervc  us.  He  has 
been  called  the  mapnnniinous  by  too  great  an  au- 
thority to  admit  a  doubt  of  his  having  it  in  his 
power  to  do  great  things  for  us.  For  the  fake  of 
fuch  perfons,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  think  of  his  will: 
and  reftcd;  a   little  on  what  foundation  that  general 
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perfuafion  rcfts,  of  his  being  (0  much  our  friend, 
or  how  far  we  can  determine  whether  he  is  moft  in- 
clined to  do  us  good  or  hurt.  The  entering  into 
this  confideration  will  be  an  apology  to  the  reader 
for  having  prefumed  to  differ  fo  much  from,  the  re- 
ceived opinion ;  and  as  what  I  have  to  offer  will 
chiefly  confift  of  reminding  him  of  paft  fadls,  he 
will  himfelf  judge  of  their  confequences. 

One  of  the  inconveniencies,  neceflarily  arifing 
but  of  the  number  of  our  prefent  news-writers,  is 
their  being  all  of  them  obliged  to  aim  at  popularity. 
Hence  whatever  happens  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  time,  thefe  are  vying  with  each  other,  which 
fliall  fay  moft  in  favour  of  that  opinion  -,  and  carry 
the  conclufions  drawn  from  it  to  the  greateft  height. 
And  as  at  leaft  ninety  nine  hundredth  parts  of  the  peo- 
ple take  their  opinions  from  the  papers,  every  thing 
is  hereby  run  to  excefs.  "Wife  men  repeat  what 
weaker  men  write,  not  thinking  themfelves  con- 
cerned to  exercife  their  judgment,  about  matters  de- 
rived from  fo  flight  an  authority  ;  but  they  are  heard 
as  their  own,  and  thereby  acquire  the  ftrongcft  au- 
thority. Great  men  in  their  country  retirements 
talk  the  news  in  common  converration,  not  as  really 
matter  of  their  opinion,  but  merely  to  find  chat 
for  their  country  vifiters ;  fools  repeat  this  after 
them,  with  the  addition  of  Such  a  great  man  told 
me  :  and  thus  by  the  feafon  when  gentlemen  come 
to  town,  thefe  crude  fancies  are  ripened  up  for  them  ; 
and  ferioiifly  reprefented  as  the  fcnlc  oi  the  nation. 
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Let  any  man  recolle(5t  the  feveral  violent  prejudices^ 
which  the  kingdom  has  run  into,  and  he  will  End 
moft  of  them  derived  from  this  fource.  Not  to  go 
fo  far  back  as  the  laft  war,  when  the  magnanimity 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  perfidioufnefs 
of  the  K.  of  P— — ,  .were  the  favourite  topicks » 
let  him  think  only  how  the  prcfent  war  opened  with 
the  mod  violent  encomiums  on  the  bravery  and  good 
condufb  of  General  Blakeney.  Not  a  day  paft  for 
three  months  together,  without  our  reading  fome 
article  or  other  in  his  favour.  And  all  thefe  things 
were  affirmed,  and  received  for  true,  during  a  time, 
when  from  the  very  circumflances  of  thefiege  and  the 
idand,  every  man  might  have  known,  that  no  one 
could  have  received  a  fingle  line  from  him  or  the 
garrifonj  and  when,  for  any  thing  thefe  writers 
could  tell,  this  old  gentleman  might  have  been  dead 
a  fortnight  before  the  fiege  of  St.  Philips  began. 
Yet  what  was  faid  by  the  news-writers  upon  fo  flight 
a  foundation,  was  repeated  by  gentlemen  in  the 
country  •,  and  by  winter  when  they  came  to  parlia- 
ment, this  was  confidered  as  the  fenfe  of  the  nation, 
and  he  was  made  a  lord  upon  the  credit  of  it.  .  Af- 
ter him  the  K.  of  P became  the  favourite  of 

thefe  authors.  Had  he  done  any  thing  for  Britain  ? 
Had  he  in  his  former  life  ever  Ihewn  the  itaft  fa- 
vourable dilpofition  to  us?  Had  we  not  long  been 
condemning  him  as  ferving  the  caufe  of  France, 
raifing  a  civil  war  in  the  empire,  and  embroiling 
our  allies,  and  making  the  moll  folemn  treaties  give 
way   to  his  ambition  ?    Did  we  not  think  him  ac 
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lead  capable  of  penning  memorials,  which  were 
appeals  to  the  people  againft  our  government,  and 
keeping  a  minifter  here  to  cOnverfe  among  our 
merchants,  and  fpread  thefe  feeds  of  difaffedtion  J 
Did  he  not  appear  to  us  as  a  prince,  who  in  the 
mere  wantonnefs  of  malice,  was  braving  the  nation's 
honour  at  fea  ;  fpeaking  in  the  moft  difrefpedbful 
terms  of  our  late  gracious  fovereign  at  his  own 
court ',  and  infulting  him  at  others  by  fending  one 
of  our  rebels  for  an  amballador  ?  Had  we  not 
condemned  him  as  breaking  again  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  even  after  he  had  gotten  all  he  claimed 
in  Silefia,  attacking  our  allies  afrelh,  to  (ave  ouir^ 
enemies  the  French  ? 


■  H" 
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We  fet  out  in  the  prefcnt  war  with  the  fam^ 
opinion  of  him,  and  the  firft  fcene  of  it  was  to 
have  been  opened  with  fuch  a  determined  aft  of 
liollility  as  princes  do  not  often  forgive.  We  knew 
the  court  of  RulTia's  difpofition  to  attack  him,  and 
gave  500,000  pounds  for  55000  Ruffians  to  make  a 
di  verfion,  which  was  feemingly  to  eat  him  up.  Soldiers 
are  apt  enough  to  riot  in  their  hoftiiicies,  when  in  ail 
enemy's  country,  and  Ruffian  foldiers  were  not  then 
known  to  be  more  gentle  ravagers  than  Germans :  but 
it  was  determined  by  the  exprefs  articles  of  this  treaty, 
that  they  (hould  have  all  the  plunder}  and  that  they 
might  be  fure  to  take  enough,  we  were  to  allow 
them  nothing  elfe  to  live  upon :  whatever  be  the 
licence  of  war,  fuch  things  do  not  ordinarily  make 
tlie  articles  of  a  treaty. 
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Confiderlng  it  merely  as  a  treaty  for  the  hire  of 
troops,  it  was  not  a  dear  one.  It  was  for  40,000 
infantry  and  15,000  cavalry  to  be  kept  in  Livonia, 
adjoining  to  Lithuania  ;  and  there  to  remain  till 
they  fliould  be  wanted ;  with  40  or  50  gallies. 
^Thirty  thoufand  of  this  infantry,  and  the  fifteen 
thoufand  horfe  were  to  march,  if  his  maje(ly*s  Ger- 
man dominions  (hould  be  attacked,  in  order  to  make 
a  diverfion ;  and  the  other  ten  thoufand  infantry 
were  to  be  embarked  on  board  the  gallies,  in  order 
to  make  a  defcent.  For  this  England  was  to  pay 
the  RufTians  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  whik 
their  troop?  remained  in  Livonia*,  and  four  hundred 
thoufand  more,  as  foon  as,  in  confequence  of  the 
requifition,  they  (hould  have  pafled  the  frontiers  of 
their  country :  and  the  king  of  England  engaged 
to  procure  for  them  a  paffage  through  Poland.    .\ 


By  article  the  i  ith,  /ill  the  plunder,  which  the 
Ruffian  troops  Jhall  gain  from  the  enemy,  of  what  na- 
ture and  quality  fo  ever,  Jhall  be  for  the  advantage  of 
thofe  fame  troops. 


-i- 


Art.  7th,  Whereas  her  Imperial  MajeSly  is  parti- 
cularly inter e^ed  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  North,  and 
confidering  alfo  the  proximity  of  the  countries,  wherein 
the  diverfion  in  question  will  probably  be  made,  and 
the  facility  her  troops  will  have  of  fubjifiing  immediately 
in  an  enemfs  country ;  fhe  takes  upon  hirfelf  alone, 
during  fuch  a  diverfion,  the  fubftSience  and  treatment 
<lf  the  f aid  troops  by  fea  and  land  \  as  alfo  the  heavy 
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artillery^  which  they  may  have  oceafion  for^  and  of 
the  details  thereunto  belonging.  Signed  at  Peteriburgh, 
30th  Sept.  1755.  "     '     '  '    , 

The  dread  of  thefc  gucfts  diverted  his  Pruflian 
Majefty  from  his  intended  attack  upon  the  Eiedtoral 
dominions,  and  brought  him  three  months  after  to 
fjgn  the  treaty  of  Weftminfteri  folely  to  keep  all 
foreign  troops  out  of  the  Empire,  with  a  direft 
view  to  the  Ruflfians  on  our/ide^  and  the  French 
on  his. 

We  thought  he  might  keep  it ;  and  difgufted  the 

Ruflians  for  his  fake. From  this  time  he  no  longer 

bore  the  harder  titles  we  had  been  ufed  to  give  him, 
and  we  inf^amly  turned  round  in  our  opinion.  He 
was  the  ^  lO  of  the  age,  the  protedtor  of  the  Ger- 
man liberties,  and  the  champion  of  Proteftantifm. 
He  was  in  England,  our  fecond  king  and  defender 
of  our  faith.  Even  thofe  men,  whofc  principles 
had  kept  them,  during  the  foregoing  part  of  their 
Kves,  repining  at  one  German  king,  now  drank  the 
health  of  our  two  kings,  as  cordially  as  if  they  had 
been  born  at  Berhn.  Illuminations  were  made  in 
our  ftreets  for  this  new  king's  birth  day }  and  I 
think,  like  the  mighty  Mr.  Vernon,  he  had  two 
rejoicing  nights  in  about  a  fortnight.  Every  thing 
then  became  Pruflian.  We  had  Pruflian  caps  to 
make  our  ladies  look  fine,  and  Pruflian  crofs- 
bones  to  fliew  their  men  the  more  frightful }  and 
which  was  more  than  both)  we  had  PruflTian  ale 
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for  the  mob  to  get  drunk  with.  Let  any  one 
then  have  tried  to  infert  an  article  in  a  news  pa- 
per, which  (hould  have  tended  in  the  leaft  degree 
to  moderate  this  exceflive  regard  to  him  j  or  to  bring 
in  doubt  either  the  good  faith,  the  religion,  or  the 
wifdom  of  this  favourite,  in  making  all  Europe  his 
enemies,  it  would  not  have  been  received ;  the  pro- 
prittors  would  have  objedled,  that  fuch  an  article 
would  make  their  paper  unpopular,  and  would  upon 
no  terms  have  been  brought  to  print  it.  «  ^ 

'Tis  a  melancholy  truth,  and  not  much  for  the 
4ionour  of  our  national  gratitude  i  but  this  prince* 
whom  we  had  never  thought  our  friend,  and  who* 
we  had  been  ufed  to  think,  (I  don't  fay  rightly)  had 
(hewn  in  his  aftions  a  negledt  of  all  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  in  his  writings  a  contempt  of  every  reli- 
gious principle,  became  at  once  the  ftandard  of  all 
excellence  in  war  and  politics ;  and  has  retained 
his  popularity  with  us  for  a  much  longer  term,  than 
our  great  and  good  king  William  could  hold  it, 
with  all  the  merit  of  having  been  the  faviour  of 
Holland,  of  Britain,  and  of  Europe.  < 

-•  ■  t-  ■      -    '  '  - »         "''  .  . , 

He  is  now  called  our  ally,  and  there  is  a  reverence 
due  to  that  title :  and  therefore  none  of  the  hard 
things,  we  ufed  to  fay  of  him,  are  now  true :  but 
any  intelligent  man,  who  (hall  recolle6k  what  we  had 
been  doing  at  the  court  of  St.  Peterfburgh,  and  the 
evident  tendency  of  the  Ruflian  treaty,  will  find  ic 
very  hard  to  perfuade  himfelf,  that  he  can  ever  for- 
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ffit  it  (  or  that  three  months  after,  when  the  treaty 
of  Weftminfter  was  made,  any  two  coprts  in  Eu- 
rope ftood  lefs  cordially  affe^ed  to  each  other,  than 
thofeofLondon  and  Berlin.  ,    .^ 

The  thoughtlefs  mob  may  be  inftantaneouay  cpn^ 
verted  in  bis  favour }  efpecialiy  as  he  is  a  war: 
rior,  and  fights  a  great  many  battles }  and  the  news 
writers,  who  pay  their  whole  court  to  the  populi^' 
opinion,  WQuld  foon  afcribe  to  him  all  other  ex- 
cellencies. But  the  reader,  who  confiders  how 
the  ele^oral  houfes  muft  have  regarded  each  other 
at  the  Hgning  the  treaty  of  Peterfburgh,  will  not 
help  putting  the  queftion  to  himfplf:  Can  then 
fuch  fervent  love  (boot  up  in  the  breads  of  princes 
in  three  months  time  only,  out  of  deadly  hatred  ? 
Do  the  refentnients  even  of  private  men  fub- 
fide  fo  foon,  after  the  mod  premeditated  rancour  ? 
The  operations  of  fear  may  be  inilantaneous :  but 
love  and  friend(hip  are  plants  of  a  flower  growth. 
The  one  might  fear  for  Hanover,^'and  the  other  for 
Pruflia ;  and  both  might  thereby  be  brought  to  fuf- 
pend  their  hatred ;  and  after  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly talk  in  terms  of  the  mod  cordial  affedion  and 
confidence,  were  it  only  to  conceal  their  mutual 
diftrufts.  But  if  the  conditions  of  our  future 
peace  with  France  are  to  depend  upon  his  favour, 
we  can  furely  hope  for  very  little  afllftance  from 
the  friendfliipof  a  man,  who  may  think  that  we  have 
given  him  fo  inexpiable  a  caufe  of  hatred. 
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Should  the  reader  have  any  doubts  about  the 
juflnefs  of  this  reafoning,  let  him  try  it  by  experi- 
ment.    This  treaty  of  Wcftminfter  confifted  but  of 
one  article,  and  folely  regarded  the  keeping  of  all 
foreign  troops  out  of  the  empire.    What  was  the 
effeft  ?  We  obferved  our  part  of  the  treaty,  and 
kept  out  the  Rullians  i  but  he  might  think,  not- 
withftanding  our  fervile  profefllons  of  efteem  of  hirt, 
that  the  fureil  hold  he  had  of  us,  were  our  fears } 
and  therefore  having  obtained  his  own  purpofe  to 
keep  out  the  Ruffians,  he  flighted  Wefel,  which 
his  father  had  been  at  an  infinite  expence  in  fortify- 
ing, and  let  in  the  French.    He  knew  how  much 
our  dread  of  him  would   make  us  bear,  and  we 
knew  that  he   could  at  any  time  join  with  his 
fure  friends  the  French }  and  therefore  Britain,  far 
from  refenting  any  breach  of  a  former  treaty,  fub- 
mitted  to  make  another  with  him,  in  which  we  feem 
humbly  to  deprecate  his  forfakihg  us,  and  offer  up 
our  fix  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds  to 
buy  our  fecurity.    The  reader  will  find  this  treaty 
at  the  end,  and  may  try  if  he  can  make  any  thing 
more  of  it.  *,   .,  , 

But  may  we  not  hope  from  bis  gratitude  for  his 
eJUiftance  in  our  future  peace,  after  having  fo  largely 
qffiffed  him  in  his  wars  ?  Have  then  the  houfc  of 
Auftria*s  returns  for  our  having  fo  long  fupportcd 
them,  and  fpent  fo  many  millions  in  their  fervice, 
been  fuch  as  to  admit  of  our  hoping  any  thing  from 
the  gratitude  of  German  courts  ?  Will  any  Prince 
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in  Germany  once  think  of  our  money,  the  moment 
after  it  is  fpent  ?  What  were  the  returns,  which 
this  very  Prince  in  the  laft  war  rendered  to  the  French, 
who  were  his  makers  ?  As  footi^as  his  own  purpofe 
was  ferved,  and  he  had  got  what  he  wanted,  he  left 
them,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Queen  of 
Hungary.  He  afterwards  broke  it  indeed,  and 
when  this  nation  was  rejoicing  at  Prince  Charles's 
having  pafTed  the  Rhine,  fell  upon  the  Qiieen  of 
Hungary  in  time  of  full  peace,  to  bring  him  back 
again,  and  prevent  our  ally  from  growing  too  great. 
Does  he  not  now  know,  whether  we  chufe  to  fee  it 
or  not,  that  he  has  owed  all  his  importance  to  the 
cunning  of  his  management  between  the  French  and 
us  ?  And  is  it  not  the  ufual  policy  of  men  in  fuch 
circumilances  to  fecure  their  enemies,  as  foon  as 
they  have  wearied  their  friends  ?  Have  we  then  any 
hope  but  that,  Ihould  he  have  the  prefcribing  the 
terms  of  our  peace  at  the  end  of  the  war,  his  great 
objeft  will  be  to  make  the  French  nation  his  friends, 
after  having  gotten  all  he  can  out  of  the  Englilh  ? 


Such  are  like  to  be  the  effeds  of  this  nation's 
exhaufting  itfelf  to  raife  him,  and  making  the  con- 
ditions of  our  future  peace  depend  upon  his  plea- 
fure,  inftead  of  our  own.  Will  he  then  think  it  for 
his  intereft  to  fuffer  his  firft  and  natural  allies,  the 
French,  to  be  ftript  of  their  fertlcments,  and  Bri- 
tain made  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  independent  on  him, 
and  all  other  petty  German  connexions,  from  whence 
only  he  can  derive  his  greatncfs?     Too  long  have 
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tticfe  German  Princes,  though  not  their  people, 
found  the  fweets  of  thofe  contefts  between  the  French 
and  Us,  in  which  we  have  been  courting  them  for 
their  troops ;  for  any  one  of  them  to  ^ifh  to  fee 
Britain  gain  fuch  an  afcemkncy  by  a  future  peace, 
as  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  their  gainful  im- 
portance. : 

And  what  is  the  merit,  he  m^y  then  alii  us,  by 
which  we  can  pretend  to  have  obliged  his  grati- 
tude ?  The  Englifh  nation,  which  is  receiving  no- 
thing for  the  money  we  annually  pay  him,  may 
think  that  he  is  obliged  to  us  for  it.  But  he  may 
confider  it  in  a  very  different  light  •,  he  may  perhaps 
tell  us,  that  we  have  had  our  m.Ilion*s  worth  for 
our  million ;  that  he  received  our  money  as  the  pur- 
chafe  of  an  immunity  for  Weftern  Germany  j  and 
that  fo  long  as  we  continue  to  pay  it,  and  he  con- 
fines his  ravages  to  the  Eaft,  he  fully  difcharges 
every  obligation  he  is  under. 


His  power  over  us  is  now,  I  hope,  come  to  an 
end :  but  fhould  we  go  on,  fupporting  and  raifing 
him  up  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Germany,  what  part 
would  be  exempt  from  the  tffeds  of  it  ?  Will  then 
that  favoured  land,  which  we  have  fo  long  moved 
heaven  and  earth  in  defence  of;  by  which  the 
French  have,  in  two  fucceeding  wars,  artfully  laid 
upon  us  the  burden  of  bribing  one  half  of  Germany, 
and  fighting  the  other:  will  this  devoted  Eleftorate 
at  laft  efcape  him  ?  His  demands  will  rife  with  his 
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greatnefs,  and  the  time  muft  come  when  our  money 
or  our  patience  will  be  exhaufted  :  fooner  or  later 
he  will  be  wanting  fomething  more  of  us  than  we 
fhall  be  able  to  pay  for  its  immunity.  Will  then 
the  prey,  which  he  has  fo  long  watched  for,  appear 
the  lefs  inviting,  for  Britain's  being  obliged  to  give 
up  the  proteflion  of  it  ?  Or  will  the  morfel  be  the 
lefs  delicious,  for  our  having  fpent  there  fo  many 
millions  in  the  defence  of  it  ? 

But  the  Jbonour  of  the  nation  is  now  concerned^  and 
we  ought  facredly  to  fulfil  our  engagements.  With- 
out doubt  we  ought,  if  thofe  engagements  themfclves 
are  honourable.  Whether  ours  be  fo  or  not,  the 
reader  will  himfelf  judge,  by  turning  to  the  treaty, 
and  will  fee  that  we  have  now  an  opportunity  of  de^-' 
ciding  this  queftion  by  experiment.  ,-,,,.  .  ; ,  i 

The  fix  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pound, 
which  by  the  firft  article  we  are  to  give  to  our  ally, 
is  either  the  payment  of  fear,  to  buy  off  the  evil  of 
fuffering  ;  or  it  is  the  purchafe  of  good,  to  procure 
the  benefit  of  afliftance.  If  this  be  the  payment 
of  fear,  then  the  firft  and  the  fecond  article  too, 
which  in  an  equal  treaty  (hould  refpeft  the  two  dif- 
ferent parties,  will  be  both  in  his  favour.  He  will 
have  the  money  on  demand,  imploy  the  troops 
raifed  with  it  as  he  pleafes,  and  call  his  own  in- 
tereft  the  common  taufe.  That  is,  the  money  paid 
him,  is  a  ftrid  and  proper  tribute.  And  the  ho- 
hour  of  Britain  therefore,  far  from  being  bound  to 
>^  continue 
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.cerncd  to  break  loofc  from 
loon  as  poffible,  \ 


If  it  be  faid,  that  this  is  not  the  payment  of 
fear,  but  the  purchafe  of  good  j  then  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  fecond  article  is  ours.  We  have  the 
right  of  judging  what  is  the  common  caufe,  and 
where  the  troops  raifed  with  our  money  (hall  be  im- 
ployed  to  ferve  it.  Make  the  experiment  then  by 
a  requifition  of  fifty  thoufand  men  to  be  fent  to 
Hanover  for  our  affiftance.  If  our  ally  perform 
his  part  of  the  treaty,  the  honour  of  the  nation 
may  then  be  engaged  to  adhere  to  it ;  if  he  refufe 
to  comply  with  the  obligation  of  his  part  of  the 
treaty,  the  honour  of  the  nation  is  then  concerned 
immediately  to  declare  it  void.    .  ^ 
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But  that  great  quejiion,  which  has  been  fo  long 
agitated,  whether  Britain  ought  to  have  any  conti- 
nental conneelionSy  has  now  been  determined,  and  all 
parlies  happily  agree,  that  it  muft  have  its  continental 
connexions. 


As  this  is  the  firft  time  thefe  terms  have  been 
heard  of  in  a  political  debate,  and  their  author  did 
not  explain  his  meaning  in  them,  it  will  be  neceflkry 
for  the  reader,  before  he  can  form  any  judgment  on 
the  fubjed,  to  fettle  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to 
underftand  by  them.  A  continental  connexion  may 
mean,  either  a  connexion  with  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe,  or  with  a  part  of  it ;  it  may  mean  a 
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Gonne6lion  with  a  very  large  part,  or  a  very  fmall 
part.  The  grand  alliance,  formed  by  King  WiU 
liam,  between  England  and  all  the  other  ftates  of 
Europe  againft  France,  was  a  continental  connec- 
tion :  a  treaty  with  any  German  Prince  for  a  body 
of  troops,  as  with  a  Prince  of  Buckburg  for  a  regif 
ment  of  artillery,  is  a  continental  connexion.  Is 
it  poffible  for  us  to  form  any  judgment  upon  a  pro- 
pofition,  which  is  exprefltd  in  terms  fo  very  vague 
and  indefinite  ?  Two  things  then  occur  in  the  be- 
ginning oF  this  difcuffion.  The  one  is,  that  this 
great  queftion,  faid  to  have  been  fo  long  agitated, 
and  now  determined,  never  was  a  queftion  before  \ 
Jjecaufe  the  terms  of  it  were  never  before  put  into 
a  propofition,  from  the  Conqueft:  to  this  time  :  the 
other  is,  that  it  never  can  be  a  queftion  j  becaufe 
the  terms  of  it  are  fo  very  vague  and  general,  as  to 
have  no  determinate  meaning  in  them,  and  precifely 
to  exprefs  nothing  at  all.  > 

However,  as  the  fubjeft  requires  our  confidera- 
tion,  the  only  fair  way  which  I  know  of  treating  on 
it,  is  by  an  induftion  of  the  feveral  particular  fenfes, 
in  which  the  propofition  may  be  underftood,  and 
weighing  the  merits  of  each.  '     .  . 


■^     .> 


If  the  terms  be  underftood  in  their  moft  general 
fenfe,  and  the  queftion  be,  whether  Britain  ought 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  cafe  whatfoever,  to  have  any 
fort  of  connexion  with  the  whole,  or  any  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  ?  This  feems  to  be  a  quef- 
tion 
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tion  too  general  to  be  ever  agitated  at  all ;  becaufe  \t 
is  impoflible  for  any  man  to  fay,  that  there  may  not 
arife  fome  certain  occafions  and  circumftances  of  af- 
fairs, which  may  unavoidably  force  us  to  have  fome 
connexion  with  the  continent :  at  lead,  this  queftion 
cannot  have  been  agitated  fince  the  aft  of  fettlement, 
becaufe  that  was  itfelf  a  continental  connexion,  and 
a  very  happy  one,  though  intended  perhaps  to  be 
not  quite  fo  great  an  one.     The  fetching  a  future 
Queen  from  the  continent,  which  good  t  n^lifhmen 
may  wilh  perhaps  might  for  this  time  not  be  from 
Germany,  would  be  a  continental  connexion.     If 
therefore  the  terms  of  this  queftion  are  underftood 
in  their  utmoft  latitude,  it  cannot  have  been  agi- 
tated fince  the  aft  of  fettlement.     But  whether  the 
queftion  was  determined  then,  or  has  been  more  hap- 
pily fettled  now,  we  (hall  gain  very  little  knowledge 
by  the  decifion :    for  becaufe   it  is  allowed,  that 
there  may  poffibly  be  a  cafe,  wherein  Britain's  hav- 
ing a  continental  conneftion  may  not  be  wrong,  it 
will  by  no  means  follow,  that  every  continental  con- 
neftion  which  it  fhall  enter  ixito,  muft  therefore  be 
right :  elfe  we  muft  read  our  logic  backwards,  and 
fay,  Ojjwe  minus  ir.dudit  majus.     In  order   to  fpeak 
definitively,  therefore,  and  bring  the  qucftiim  to  an 
iflue,  we  mult  fairly  fay  what  is  the  particular  conti- 
nental conneftion  which  we  intend.  • 
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A  continental  conneftion,  then,  in  the  next  place, 
may  mean  a  conneftion  with  tiie  whole  continent, 
or  with  a  part  of  it.     A  conneftion  with  the  whole 
cannot  be  the  fenfe  meant,  becaufe  the  whole  con- 
tinent 
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tinent  of  Europe  never  was  connefted  againft  any 
other  part  of  the  world ;  at  lead  fince  the  wars  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Or  if  it  were,  Britain's  being  in 
amity  with,  or  equally  well  affeded  towards  every 
nation  in  Europe,  though  a  v(  ry  good  moral  virtue, 
which  I  could  heartily  wi(h  we  had  a  great  deal 
more  of,  yet  politically  exprefles  nothing  :  becaufe 
fuch  an  equal  connection  with  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope is,  as  to  all  the  operating  effefts  of  it  in  war 
and  peace,  the  very  fame  thing  as  the  having  no 
conneclioa  with  any  of  them.  Befide  that  the  fub- 
jedl  under  corifidcration  was  war,  which  i.i  the  very 
idea  of  it,  excludes  that  of  a  general  amity. 


Britain's  continental  connexions  therefore,  muft 
be  with  a  part  of  Europe  ;  and  if  fo,  they  muft  ei- 
ther be  v/ith  a  greater  part  of  it,  or  a  fmall  part  of 
it.  If  our  conne«5tions  are  to  be  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent,  then  in  order  to  make  the  pro- 
pofition  applicable  to  the  pr;  f;  nt  cafe,  the  reader 
will  find  himfelf  under  a  ncceffity  of  fubjoining  a 
farther  queftion  :  Whether  Britain's  rontinental  con- 
nections are  to  be  connedHons  of  fr  cni.fliip,  or  con- 
nexions of  enmity  ?  for  of  the  fcveral  great  powers 
of  Europe,  which  ufed  to  be  our  allies,  we  have  no 
connexions  of  friendfh  p  with  any  one  of  them. 
Neither  Holland  nor  Denmark  will  have  any  con- 
nexion with  us  i  and  the  Emprefs  and  Empire  of 
Germany,  and  Ruffia,  and  Sweden,  are  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  French  our  enemies.  If  therefore  con- 
tinental connexions  mean  connexions  with  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  they  muft  mean  connexions  of 

enmity : 
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enmity  :  for  of  friendfliip  with  us  they  have  none. 
All  the  connexions  therefore  which  we  can  have  at 
prefent  with  thefe,  muft,  I  fear,  be  at  the  muzzles 
of  our  mufquets.  ^     „  .  ., 

Where  then  are  our  continenal  connections  ? 
An  Eleftor  of  Brandenburgh,  in  conlicieration  of 
the  yearly  fum  of  fix  hundred  and  fevcnty  thou- 
fand  pounds,  is  content  not  to  hurt  another  Elec- 
torate }  and  Britain  for  the  defence  of  it,  has 
an  alliance  with  the  continent  of  Helle.  It  could 
get  no  other  connexion  -,  it  muft  have  fome  con- 
nexion }  and  therefore  took  up  with  that :  which 
is  the  laft  and  only  fenfe,  which  the  propofition,  that 
Britain  muft  have  its  continental  connedions,  can 
be  underftood  in,  to  be  a  juftification  of  the  prefent 
German  war. 

Does  then  the  propofition  mean,  that  Britain  ought 
always  to  have  fome  continental  connexions  or 
other }  and  that  therefore,  if  one  part  of  the  con- 
tinent refufe  to  accept  of  any  connexions  with  it,  ftill 
it  muft  have  them,  and  muft  therefore  feek  them  in 
another  ?  For  a  moment  let  us  lament  the  fate  of 
our  ifland,  that  having  fo  long  remained  above  wa- 
ter, it  muft  now  fink,  unlefs  chained  and  moored 
by  fome  connexion  to  the  continent :  and  then  a(k 
whether  the  propofition  in  this  fenfe  does  not  prove 
rather  too  much.  For  if  we  adopt  this  new  doc- 
trine, that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflfary  for  Britain  to 
have  fome  continental  connexion,  it  will  thence  fol- 
low, that  if  the  part  of  Europe,  which  has  the  right 
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on  its  fide,  will  noc  accept  of  our  connediions,  iffc 
mud  then  make  them  with  thofe  that  are  in  the: 
wrong :  if  the  party,  which  is  the  ftrongeft,  will  not 
be  conneded  with  us,  we  muft  then  conncdt  our- 
felves  with  the  wcakeft.  I  will  not  prefume  to  ar- 
raign the  juftice  of  my  country,  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe 
that  the  former  has  been  our  cafe  :  indeed  it  cannot 
always  have  been  fo,  bccaufe  Britain  has  aftually 
been  in  this  war  conneifled  on  both  fides  :  but  a 
debt  of  fix  and  twenty  millions,  contraftcd  fince  thefe 
laft  continental  connexions,  will  long  remain  a  very 
feeling  convidlion  of  our  having  taken  the  weaker 
fide  asainft  the  fi:ronger. 

But  hot  to  lofe  fight  of  our  fubjefb  in  this  fmoke* 
ball  of  a  pompous  phrafe :  the  great  queftion, 
which  has  really  been  agitated  from  the  revolu- 
tion to  this  day ;  and  the  only  one,  in  which  Eng- 
land is  concerned,  is,  How  far  it  ought  to  unite 
itfelf  in  alliances  of  war  upon  the  continent  ?  And 
the  reader  muft  have  obferved,  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  thefe  Confiderations  has  been  to  eflablifh, 
and  bring  us  back  to  the  true  revolution  fyftem : 
that  the  only  enemy  upon  the  continent,  which 
Britain  can  be  indangered  by,  is  France  :  that 
whenever  the  other  nations  of  Europe  will  unite  irt 
an  effectual  alliance  of  war  againft  France,  it  will 
then  be  the  intereft  of  England  to  join  in  that  alli- 
ance :  but  that  in  every  diviiled  fl:ate  of  Europe,' 
and  much  more  in  every  divided  ftate  of  the  Ger^ " 
man  Princes  with  each  other,  it  muft,  if  the  fore- 
going principles  are  true,  invariably  be  the  intereft  - 
-■-J  4  of 
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of  Britain  iv.»  jrto  concern  itfelf  with  them  ;  at  leaft 
farther  than  by  offering  its  mediation  to  compofe 
them :  that  the  French  nation's  having  taken  one 
fide  of  a  German  conteft,  is  fofar  from  bcinga  jiift 
motive  for  England's  taking  the  other,  that  for  that 
very  reafon  we  ought  fo  much  the  more  to  keep  out 
of  it. 
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This  is  the  principle,  which  a^uated  our  greateft 
ftatefmen,  for  the  firft  twenty  years  after  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  this  was  the  fole  principle,  by  which 
one  of  the  beft  politicians,  that  ever  fat  on  the 
Englilh  throne,  governed  himfelf  through  his  whole 
reign.  'Twas  the  forming  that  grand  alliance, 
which,  after  having  firft  been  the  faviour  of  his 
own  country,  and  then  of  Britain,  completed  his 
charafter,  and  made  him  the  deliverer  of  Europe. 
And  nothing  but  that  alliance  could  have  broke  the 
chains,  which  France  was  then  preparing  for  it. 

Had  King  William,  whjcn  he  came  to  the  crown 

of  England,  inftead  of  fetting  himfelf  at  the  head 

of  Europe,  and  uniting  the  feveral  princes  of  it  in 

arms  againft  France,  been  fo  ill  advilcd  as  to  make 

himfelf  the  head   of  a  German  party,  and  form 

only  petty  German  connexions,  artd  brought  the 

Britilh  force  into  the  internal  broils  of  the  Empire : 

the  French  Monarch  might  have  inwardly  thanked 

him,  but  not  a  power  in  Europe  would  have  joined 

him.    And  had  the  nation  been  then  difpofed  to  raife 

treble  the  fums,  which  his  wars  really  coft,  all  our 

treafures  had  been  fpent  in  vain,  and  Europe  had 

been  enflaved. 
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'  But  his  great  mind  too  well  knew  the  Britifti  in- 
tereft  to  be  miiled  by  fuch  councils.  Inftead  of 
chufing  to  be  the  head  of  a  German  faction,  we  fee 
him  adluating  the  joint  councils  of  Europe,  with  all 
the  Princes  of  it  attending  him  to  confult  for  the  ge- 
neral good,  againft  the  common  enemy.  There 
was,  I  have  heard,  at  the  time,  a  picture  made  of 
that  great  congrefs ;  but  the  reader*s  own  imagina- 
tion will  eafily  form  one  for  himfelf,  by  perufing 
the  lill  in  the  margin  of  thofe  great  perfonages, 
which  aflifted  in  it,  with  the  number  of  troops  they 
refpedively  agreed  to  raife,  for  the  purpofes  of  this 
alliance*. 

Such 


in) 


*  Thefe  all  aflifted  at  the  Congrefs. 


The  Eleftor  of  Brandenburg 
Eleflor  of  Bavaria 
Duke  of  Lunenburg 
Duke  of  Zell 
Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel 
Landgrave  of  Hefle  Caflel 
Prince  Chriilian  Louis  of  Bran- 
denburg 
Prince  of  Waldeck 
Prince  of  Naflau 
Stadtholder  of  Friefland 
Prince  of  NaiTau  Saarbrug 
Governor  of  Bois  le  Due 
Prince  of  Naflau  Dillemburg 
Prince  of  Naflau  Idftcin 
Duke  Adminiftrator  of  Wir- 

temberg 
Two  Princci  of  Anfpach 
landgrave  of  Hefle  D'  Arm- 
Il>;clt 


The  Prince  his  brother 

Duke  of  Saxe  Eyfenach       '" 

Prince  Philip  Palatine 

Duke  of  Zulfback 

Prince  of  Wirtemberg  New* 
ftadt 
•  Prince  of  Wirtemberg 

The  Prince  his  brother  ' ' 

Duke  of  Courland 

Prince  Ferdinand  his  brother 
Prince  of  Anhalt  Zeerboril 
Landgrave  of  Homburg 
Three  Princes  of  HoUten-Beck 
Duke  of  Holflein 
Prince  of  Commerci 
Prince  Palatine  of  Birkenfelt 
Count  of  Horn 

Count  of  Erback  ?      ' 

Count  Tirimont  .  ? 

Count  dc  Brouay 
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Such  was  the  aiiguft  aflcmbly  which  attended 
him  at  the  Hague.  But  could  we  now  raife  him 
up,  to  uke  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  parties  in  Europe, 

how 


Count  de  Gryal 
Count  d'  Arco 
Count  de  Rivera 
Count  de  Sanfra 
Count  de  Lippe 
Count  d'Eipenfe 
Count  de  Pugger 
Count  de  Denhof 
Count  de  Carelibn 
Baron  of  Pallant 
Baron  of  Spaein 


The  Rhinegrave 
His  brother 

Marquis  of  Calhlemonlayo 
Marquis  of  Cartanago,  governor 
of  the  Span  ill  t  Netherlands    ■ 
General  Chauvert 
General  d'Klwicht  ' 

General  Barfus 
General  d'Autel 
General  Palli,  &c. 


The  ambafladors  and  foreign  minifters  prefcnt  were. 


Count 


From  the  Emperor, 
Count  de  Winditigratz  and 

Berka 
Chevalier  de  Campecht 

From  the  King  of  Spain, 
Don  Emanuel  de  Colonna 

From  the  king  of  Denmark, 
Count  of  Rebenklam 
M.  Centhe 

From  the  king  of  Sweden, 
Count  of  Oxenilern 

From  the  king  of  Poland, 
M.  Moreau 

From  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria, 
Baron  of  Broomgarden 
M.  Prielmeyere 
From  the  eleftor  of  Branden- 

burgh, 
M.  Vandiefl 
M.  Smettau 


From  the  eleflor  of  Saxony, 
M.  Haxhaufem 

From  the  eleflor  of  Treves, 
Baron  de  Leyon 
M.  Champagne 

From  the'eleftor  of  Mentz,' 
M  Talberg 
M.  Meyers 

From  the  eleflor  of  Cologne, 
General  and  Baron  Berufavv 
M.  Soelmaker 

From  the  eleflor  Palatine, 
M.  Hertermans 

From  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
Count  de  Pielat 
Prefident  de  la  Tour 

From  the  duke  of  Zcll, 
M.  Zieger 

From  thebifhopof  Muniler, 
M.  de  Nort 
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how  would  our  great  Deliverer  grieve  to  fee  the  ge- 
nerous labours  of  his  lite  counteradled  and  de^ 
fcated !  to  fee  Britifh  councils  and  Britilh  treafures 
employed  in  fomenting  quarrels  among  the  princei 


From  the  landgrave  of  Hcflc         From  the  duke  of  Hanover, 

CalFcI,  M.  KIckk 
Baron  Gortz                   ''        '        From   the  duke  of  Holftciii 
M.  Reppelaar  Gottorp,        ;    * 

From  the  duke  of  Wolfem-  M.  Tourken 

buttlei  From  the  prince  of  Liege, 

JJaron  Crofek  ^  Counfellor  Mean 

Of  king  William's  own  fubjeAs  who  attended  him  to  thi» 

folemnity,  were  the  •    •     ..••■,. 

Duke  of  Norfolk  Bilhop  of  London 

J)uke  of  Ormond  Lord  Dramlendrita 

Earl  of  Devonfhirc  Lord Durlfley  ^" ■" 

Earl  of  Dorfet  Earl  of  Portland 

Earl  of  Effex  Earl  of  Monmouth 

Earl  of  Nottingham  Duke  of  Schomberg 

Earl  of  Scarborough  His  brother  count  Mclnhard^ 

Earl  of  Selkirk  &c.  • 


\  '^' 


The  qaotas  agreed  on  v/trc  as  follow  ; 


The  Emperor  — — 

K.  of  Spain  in  Flanders  — 

States  General  ■ 

D.  of  Savoy,  and  troops  of  Milan 

E.  of  Bavaria  ' 
E.  of  Saxony  ■ 
Land^/ave  of  Hcfle  — — 
Circles  of  Suabia  and  Franconia 
D-  of  Wirtemberg            — — 

fi.  of  Brandenburgh  — — 

Prince  of  Ijege         ' 

BiJliop  of  Munfter  

E,  Palatine  ■ 

Prince  of  Luatnburg  — — 
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of  the  Empire,  whom  it  was  his  gretC  care  to  re« 
concilc  to  each  other,  and  unite  in  the  common 
caufc  !  to  fee  Britain,  inflead  uf  1  king  the  lead  in 
any  grand  alliance,  humbly  fecondjng  th<*  ambition 
of  an  Eledlor  of  Brandenburgh,  and  ottering  \'p 
an  annual  tribute,  to  prevent  his  deflroying  any 
more  than  one  proteflant  Eleftorate !  And  how 
would  the  mighty  ftatefman's  ghoft  ftallc  indignant 
by  thr  nan,  who,  when  we  were  funk  fo  low  in 
our  .U..ii'u  4  a  little  fubfidy  treaty  with  a  land- 
grav  r  <"  Heflc,  and  a  finglc  elcftor,  fliould  think 
tc  laife  ih/^m  only  in  found  ;  and  attempt  to  con- 
ibund  a  diminutive,  defenfive,  ruinous,  and  im- 
pra(!!ticable  meafure  with  that  grand  alliaiice,  in 
which  lie  had  fought  at  the  head  of  Europe,  by  the 
help  of  a  pompous  equivocal  phrafe  of  continental 
connexions  1 

I  know  that  it  has  been  faid,  that  England  paid 
all  in  thefe  alliances  of  king  William  }  and  it  was 
flattering  the  nation's  vanity,  to  fuppofe  that  no 
country  had  any  money  in  it  but  England.  The 
Dutch,  however,  paid  their  third  part  of  the  fub- 
fidies  in  both  thefe  alliances,  and  brought  three 
fifths  of  the  troops :  but  whatever  we  paid,^  the 
objed  was  great  and  worthy  of  a  true  patriot  and 
friend  ^o  Europe.  But  what  was  it  that  we  did 
|jay  ?  The  whole  fum  granted  that  year,  1691, 
for  the  land  fervice,  was  2,380,698  1.  This  was 
to  maintain  the  troops  in  England  and  Ireland, 

and 
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and  fix  thoufand  Danes,  hired  for  the  recovery  of 
that  ifland,  and  for  our  part  of  the  grand  alliance. 
The  efFe6tive  pay  of  thcfe  land  forces,  being  69,636 
men,  amounted  to  1,880,698!.  and  the  remaining 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  as  appears  by  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  preceding  and  following  years,  were 
for  the  train,  general  officers,  levy  money,  tranf- 
ports,  fubfidies,  hofpitals  in  Flanders,  and  contin- 
gencies. The  appropriating  particular  funis  to  each 
particular  fervice,  had  not  then  been  brought  into 
ufe ;  but  in  the  diftribution  of  this  five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  among  the  feveral  fervices  here  enu- 
merated, what  proportion  of  it  can  be  allotted  for 
fubfidies  ?  Some  of  thefe  articles  in  the  prefent  war 
would  fingly  eat  up  fuch  a  fum.  But  fuppofe 
the  moderation  of  thofe  times  to  have  left  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  pound  for  fubfidies :  this  was  all  that 
could  be  paid  among  the  German  princes,  who 
maintained  four  armies  of  forty  and  fifty  thoufand 
men  each  upon  the  frontiers  of  France :  and  this 
was  in  thofe  days  reprefented  by  king  William's  ene- 
mies, and  by  men  of  the  like  principles  before  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  as  a  ruinous  land  war :  that  is,  we 
paid  our  money  to  German  princes  by  thoufands, 
to  put  all  the  empire  in  arms  againft  France,  and 
that  was  a  ruinous  war.  We  now  fend  it  to  Ger- 
many by  millions,  without  any  real  allies  j  nay,  a 
great  part  of  it  to  be  employed  in  enabling  thofe, 
who  ftiould  be  our  allies,  to  cut  each  others  throats; 
and  it  is  right,  for  this  only  reafon,  that  Britain 
muft  have  its  continental  connexions. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  thefe  fubfidies  did  not 
afterwards  grow  larger.  T^e  reader  may  fee  the 
gradual  increafe  of  them  in  the  hiftory  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  with  every  thing  elfe  which  can  be 
known  on  this  fubjeft.  I  have  extradled  the  Ger- 
man fubfidies,  which  we  paid  in  the  year  1 704,  when 
the  Britifh  and  Dutch  forces  marched  into  Ger- 
many, and  in  conjunftion  with  part  of  the  Impe- 
rial army,  beat  the  French,  with  the  ruin  of  forty 
^oufand  of  their  bed  troops  *, 

In  the  year  1 706  f,  the  fubfidies  to  our  allies 
were  increafed  ;  but  the  whole  expence  for  the  land 

•  For  payment  of  her  majefty's  proportion  of 

the  fabfi4ies  to  be  paid  to  her 

of  her  quota  of  40,000  men 

reigners,   18,328  fubjefts, 
To  the  king  of  Denmark, 
To  the  landgrave  of  Hefle  CafTel, 
To  the  eleftor  of  Treves, 
To  the  ftates  of  Suabia, 
To  the  eledlor  Palatine, 

ToMonf.  Moncado,  for  lofs  of  waggons  and  horfes,  8,000  00 
To  the  marquis  Miremont,  400  00 


proportion  of^ 
•  allies  for  part  I 
I ;   21,672  fo-  I 
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55,272  00 

37,500  00 

11,848  00 

5,924  00 

31,642  00 
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f  To  the  king  of  Denmark, 

To  the  king  of  Portugal, 

To  the  duke  of  Savoy, 

To  the  landgrave  of  Hefle  Caflcl, 

To  the  eleftor  of  Treves, 

To  the  eleftor  Palatine, 

To  the  king  of  Prulfia, 
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army,  including  all  our  fubfidies,  and  the  pay  of 
our  Own  quota,  amounted  to  no  more  th^n 
2,8 14,583  1.  15  s.  9  d.  For  this  our  enemies  were 
obliged  to  maintain  an  army  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  Savoy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  j  and  wer« 
oppofed  by  equal  ones  of  our  allies,  in  all  thofe  fe- 
vcral  parts  of  Europe  j  with  the  deftrudion  of  twenty 
thoufand  French  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  and  this 
lofsof  a  whole  army,  and  half  a  million  of  treafure, 
at  the  fiege  and  battle  of  Turin. 

I  know  it  has  been  faid,  that  our  allies  did  not 
fupply  their  feveral  quotas  *,  but  the  Dutch  proved, 
that  theirs  was  kept  complete ;  the  reft  might  be 
deficient :  that  is  to  fay,  inftead  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  men,  our  allies  fupplied  only  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand-,  all  of  which,  with -our  own  quota 
of  fifty  thoufand  men,  were  brought  to  fight  againft 
France,  for  an  expence  to  England  of  2,815,000!, 
We  have  this  year  fpent  the  double  of  that  fum  in 
Germany  alone,  and  have  never  had  ninety  thou- 
fand men  for  it.  Is  not  the  addition  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  men  a  better  thing  than  the 
having  none  ?  If  our  magnanimous  ally,  to  whom 
we  pay  a  greater  fubfidy  than,  in  the  year  1706,  we 
paid  to  all  our  allies  put  together,  would  now  fend 
us  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  to  help  us 
againft  the  French,  fhould  we  quarrel  with  him,  and 
fay  he  did  nothing,  for  want  of  the  other  fifty  ? 

Britain 
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Britain  cannot  indeed  now  complain  to  its  allies. 
For  any  failure  in  their  fcveral  contingencies ;  for  our 
magnanimous  ally  will  tell  us,  that  he  is  bound  to 
none.  Inftead  of  forming  alliances  againft  France 
with  the  great  powers  of  the  continent,  it  forms  con- 
tinental connexions :  that  is,  it  contentedly  lavifheS 
away  its  treafurcs  for  a  fomething,  which  it  can  draw 
no  troops  fiom,  called  by  a  fine  name,  to  which  it 
can  put  no  meaning.  , 

Till  fuch  great  occafions  fhall  return  again  for  Bri- 
tain to  act  in  conjunftion  with  Holland  and  Germany, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  united  in  a  real  alli- 
ance againft  France  J  the  true  intereft  of  Britain,  or  of 
any  part  of  Germany,  can  never  call  for  our  troops 
upon  the  continent.  We  have  indeed  too  long  been 
making  ourfelvcs  parties  in  the  internal  quarrels  of 
the  Empire,  to  hope  foon  to  fee  that  £hd  the  other 
flates  of  the  continent  united  in  fuch  an  alliance  :  buc 
till  then  we  can  have  no  conneflion  with  it.  Previous 
to  Britain's  having  any  continental  connexion,  that 
continent  muft  be  connedled  in  itfelf.  To  talk  of 
forming  a  conneSlion  with  that,  which  is  itfelf  un- 
connefted,  is  a  contradidion  in  terms.  'Tisadvifing 
us  to  catch  hold  of  a  loofe  heap  of  duft  -,  which  far 
from  yielding  any  ftay  to  us,  can  ferve  only  to  raife 
a  cloud  to  blind  our  eyes.  But  when  all  that  conti- 
nent is  connecled  with  France  in  an  alliance  againfl: 
us,  and  the  caufe  we  would  efpoufe ;  the  fending 
our  troops  thither  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  upon  fuch  a 
pretence,  is  little  better  than  the  running  our  hend 
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againil  a  wall,  and  faying  we  muft  have  a  connec- 
tion with  it. 


The  principles  already  laid  down  contain,  I  think, 
a  full  anfwer  to  a  plea,  which  has  been  often  urged 
for  the  German  war,  that  it  is  a  divcrfion.     How- 
ever, as  it  has  been  ufcd  by  great  authority,  fome  of 
my  readers  may  think  that  it  requires  a  particular 
confideration.     If  others  do  not,   they  may  pafe 
over  what  follows :  or  at  leaft  they  will  excufe  the 
"writer,  if,  in  the  courfe  of  this  anfwer,  they  Ihould 
'meet  with  fome  things,  which  they  may  think  too 
nearly  border  on  what  has  been  faid  before.    All 
truths  are  and  muft  be  confident  with  each  other. 
'Tis  the  property  of  error  only  to  fly  out  into  encf- 
lefs  lengths,  without  refpedling  any  common  point 
or  centre.    But  every  juft  argument  muft  have  the 
feveral  parts  of  it,  like  the  angles  in  true  nicaRiring, 
all  coincide  and  clofe  in  with  each  other.  ^ 

The  German  war  then,  it  is  alleged,  has  been  a 
diverfion  to  the  French  from  their  naval ;  and  pre- 
vented their  carrying  their  operations  at  fea,  fo  far 
as  they  might  otherwife  have  done,  if  that  had  not 
engaged  their  attention,  ^ 

If  the  war  in  Germany  be  confidered  as  a  war 
of  diverfion,  1  would  then  premife,  that  the  very 
idea  of  a  war  of  diverfion,  fuppofes  that  Britain  makes 
it  a  war  of  choice,  and  is  not  brought  thither  by 
neceffity;  andiffo,  I  have  already  obferved,  that 
■       4    .  it 
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k  is  the  duty  of  every  wife  ftate,  in  making  choice 
of  the  province,  which  it  flial!  fend  its  troops  to 
a6l  in,  to  confider  where  it  can  make  war  to 
greateft  advantage  i  where  it  is  itfelf  ftrongeft,  and 
its  enemy  weakeft ;  where  it  has  itfelf  leafl;  to  k)fe, 
and  its  enemy  mod ;  and  where  its  victories  are  like 
to  have  the  bed  effedl,  and  foonell  bring  its  enemy 
to  peace. 

The  prefcnt  war  with  France  began  with  a  conteft 
about  the  foreign  fettlements,  and  colonies  of  the 
two  nations.  A  matter,  in  which  the  parliament 
declared,  that  the  immediate  and  elfential  interefts  of 
thefe  kingdoms  are  concerned.  Why  then  ihould  we 
have  defired  to  divert  any  pf  the  course. of  it  into  a 
land  war  in  Germany  ?  It  could  not  be,  becaule  we 
found  ourielves  the  moil  preiled,  and  in  danger  of 
lofmg  mod  at  lea }  for  England  is  on  that  element 
fuperior  to  France,  and  has  been  in  a  continual 
courie  cf  viftory.  It  could  not  be  becauie  our  vic- 
tories were  fruitlefs ;  becaufe  we  are  gaining  thofe 
very  points  which  we  fought  for;  and  making  the 
moil  valuable  acquifitions,  which  we  could  wilh 
for.  The  only  acquifitions,  whigh,  when  we  have 
taken  Martinico,  it  could  be  of  any  advantage  to 
us  to  gain,  and  the  only  ones,  which  it  is  praAi* 
cable  for  us  to  keep.  Is  it  then  to  increaie  the 
enemy's  expence?  A  itate  may  fometimes  think  fit 
to  change  the  fcene  of  a  war,  becaufe,  by  carrying 
it  on  in  one  particular  manner,  they  have  it  in  their 
power,  witli  afew  troops,  to  employ  a  much  greater 
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'  number  of  their  adverfaries.  Thus  Britain,  by  pue^ 
'  ting  10,000  men  on  board  its  fleet,  might  oblige 
the  French  to  keep  a  much  greater  number  on  tlieir 
coafts.  If  the  length  of  the  north  and  weft  coaft 
of  France  from  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne  be  800  miles, 
then  10,000  men  on  board  our  fleet,  require  80,000 
men  on  the  French  coaft,  for  our  enemy  to  find  an 
equal  match  within  an  hundred  miles  to  oppofe 
them  *.  But  this  cannot  be  the  fort  of  diverfion  inr 
tended  by  the  German  war. 

If  we  would  make -a  diverfion  in  Germany,  it 
muft  be  by  fending  thither  more  troops  than  France 
can,  or  an  equal  number,  or  an  inferior  number.  As 
to  the  firft  cafe  •,  if  the  land  force  of  France  be  greater 
than  that  of  Britain,  then,  in  the  firft  place,  Eng- 
land cannot  fend  a  greater  force  to  Germany,  than 
France  can.  In  the  next  place,  if  it  could  fend  a 
greater  force  thither,  it  muft  then  put  itfelf  to  in- 
finitely greater  expence  than  France ;  and  therefore 
muft  create  thereby  a  greater  diverfion  of  its  own 
Tevenues,  than  of  its  enemies.  And,  in  the  laft  place, 
if  England  could  fend  to  Germany  a  much  greater 
force  than  France,  the  French  court,  knowing  that 
our  army  would  be  fnperior,  would  order  their  own 
to  ftay  at  home  that  I'ummer :  and  in  that  cafe  the 
diverfion  made  would  be  only  of  Knglifti  treafures, 
in  an  armament  beyond  our  natural  ftrength,  with- 

*  This  is  what  ^ir  William  Monfon  fays  in  one  of  his  anfwers 
to  Lord  Eifcx's  Queries :  Armies  at  land  cannot  fly,  but  armies 
at  fea  have  wings. 

out 
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•out  a  poffibility  of  doing  our  enemy  any  hurt ;  while 
the  French  money  and  troops  having  been  kept  at 
home,  would  be  the  more  ready  to  attack  us  in  Ger- 
many the  next  year.  And  we  have  already  feen  the 
folly  of  invading  France  in  that  cafe ;  or  of  march- 
ing into  Eaft  Germany. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  that  England  fhould  fend 
an  equal  force  to  France.  Where  is  the  advantage  in 
fuch  a  diverfion  ?  England  puts  itfelf  to  at  lead  as 
great  expence  to  raife  and  hire  frefli  troops,  as 
France  is  at  in  employing  its  own  (landing  army  to 
repel  it :  and  if  the  fources  for  a  land  force  are 
greater  in  France  than  in  England,  then  if  from 
two  unequal  powers  you  take  what  equal  parts  you 
wili,  the  fuperior  will  remain  fuperior,  as  much  as 
before.  But  do  we  really  tranfport  troops  into  Ger- 
many upon  as  cheap  terms  as  FTknce  can  march  men 
over  the  Rhine  or  Maefe,  making  the  country  main- 
tain them  in  their  paffage  ?  Are  Englifh  regiments* 
raifed  or  fupported  as  eafily  as  French  ?  Still  there- 
fore the  diverfion  will  be  againft  us.  •    • 


n 


■\  But  the  truth  is,  all  the  diverfion,  which  Britain 
can  make  to  France  in  Germany,  is  by  fending  fewer 
troops  at  double  the  expence,  to  adrr.gainit  a  greater 
number  of  French.  Thus  it  has  been  every  year 
of  the  war  hitherto,  and  thus  it  will  continue.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  happened  to  have  the  fupe- 
rior General  •,  but  how  cruel  a  hazard  is  this  ex- 
pofing  our  troops  to  ?  The  fuperiority  of  Britifh  va- 
lour 
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liHiir  19  a  very  popular  topic,  and  we  are  readily  dif* 
poM  to  admit  the  force  of  every  argument  to  prof^ 
that  twenty  thoufand  Englilhmen  can  beat  thirty 
thoufand  French :  but  a  ftatefman,  who  (hall  a£k 
upon  this  principle,  will  be  thought  a  very  (hallow 
politician :  and  if  Englifh  foldiers  are  fo  much  more 
valuable  than  French,  he  muft  have  too  little  a  re- 
gard for  the  lives  of  his  countrymen,  who  will  rifk 
them  upon  terms  fo  very  unequal. 

Where  feme  great  and  si^portant  intereft  is  at 
ftakc,  \  hope  that  no  ten  thoufand  Englifhmen  will 
refufe  to  fight  with  double  the  number  of  French ; 
and  much  lefs  while  fonoe  grand  and  national  object 
lies  in  view,  refule  to  land  on  an  enemy's  coafty 
without  having  fecn  the  half  of  their  own  number  to 
oppoie  them.  But  in  Germany,  where  no  Engjidi 
jintereft  can  be  concerned,  and  no  German  intereft,  if 
rightly  underftood,  the  matching  twenty -five  thour 
land  £ogli(hmen  againft  thirty  thoufand  French, 
and  ftiU  worfe,  the  expofing  them  againft  forty 
thoufand,  is  by  much  too  dxpenfive  an  affair  to  be 
chofenupon  any  account  as  a  French  diverfion ;  and 
by  much  too  ferious  an  affair  to  be  confidered  in  any 
ienis  as  an  Englifh  one  *. 

The 

•  "It  is  not  furpriAng  (fays  Marlfh?'  Saxc)  to  fee  fo  many 
diftafes  in  an  army.  Thofe  who  have  the  ftrongeft  conditutions 
ftciKapfi  efc^  tke  longeil ;  but  they  muft  fubmit  to  a  calamity 
wMck  is  unavoidable.-— >I  have  always  remark'd  that  a  fingle 
ciutt^aign  reduces  aa  atmy  one  third  at  Icaft,  and  fometimes  one 

half; 
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The  German  war,  therefore,  allowing  It  to  be  a 
diverfion,,  is  not  an  eligible  diverfion  i  becaufe  Bri- 
tain muft  put  itielf  to  a  greater  expence  to  make  it, 
than  it  caji  its  enemy  to  repel  it.  I  now  add,  that 
the  German  war  is  no  diverfion  at  all.  By  a  diver- 
fion every  one  knows  is  meant  the  turning  of  a  war 
from  one  part,  where  one  would  not  have  it  go, 
to  another  part,  where  we  have  lefs  to  fear  from 
it.  But  the  bringing  the  war  into  Germany  is  no 
diverfion  at  all.  It  is  not  a  diverfion  of  the  Forces 
of  France :  it  is  not  a  diverfion  of  the  Treafures  of 
France. 


As  to  the  former,  it  may  be  an  employment  for 
the  French  forces,  but  is  not  a  diveriion  of  them% 
For  what  one  fervice  has  the  French  court  to  em* 
ploy  their  troops  in,  but  in  Germany  ?  They  may, 
if  they  pleafe,  march  them  down  to  their  coail :  and 
there  they  muft  remdn.  Have  they  (hips  to  trahf- 
port  them,  or  a  fleet  to  protedt  them  in  their  paf- 
fage  ?  Though  I  doubt  whether  the  French  troops 
would  fufier  themfelves  to  be  embark'd,  now  that 
they  have  feen  their  men  of  war  deftroy'd,  and  the 

■     » 

half;  and  that  the  cavalry  in  particular  is  in  (b  wretched  a  iMn- 
dition  by  the  beginning  of  CKElober,  a^  to  be  no  longer  able  to 
keep  the  field."  Does  not  this  explain  the  reafon  why  our  German 
friends  were  (o  very  deflrous  of  having  Englifh  horOn  fent  over 
ff)  diem  ?  They  might  perhaps  think  of  the  expence  of  hories : 
but  BritiQi  breafts  (hould  much  more  grieve  to  think  of  fuch 
numbers  of  their  countrymen  rotting  in  alternate  rains  andfbc^ 
thro' a  winter's  campaign.  .   *.  .  -     .i.j 
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Britifh  fleet  continually  upon  their  coaft :  yet  wlicW 
fo  important  a  concern  is  at  ftake,  it  becomes  no 
man  to  fay,  that  an  invafion  is  impoflible ;  or  that 
the  French  may  not  at  fome  time  or  other,  by  fomc 
very  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumftances,  be  able 
to  land  ten  thoufand  men  upon  our  coafts.  But 
then  this,  I  think,  we  may  fafely  fay,  that  though 
for  once  they  might  happen  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  our  fleet ;  and  by  the  favour  of  winds  and  tides, 
and  long  nights,  may  throw  over  ten  thoufand  men 
for  once;  yet  there  will  be  the  chances  of  a  thou- 
fand to  one  againft:  the  fame  accidents  concurring 
to  enable  them  to  fend  over  ten  thoufand  more  in 
due  time  to  fupport  them.  Thirty  or  forty  thou- 
fand men  therefore  encamped  or  cantoned  upon  our 
fouth  coaft,  makes  us  abfolutely  fecure  i  becauic 
the  firfl:  ten  thoufand  would  be  difpofed  of  long 
before  a  fecond  ten  thoufand  could  arrive  to  fupport 
them.   ,  .       '  '  • 


.As  this  reafoning  feems  juft  in  icfelf,  (6  we  havfc 
the  evidence  of  fads  to  confirm  it.  Why  is  it,  that 
the  French  troops  are  not  now  ftationed  upon  the 
coafts  oppofite  to  ours,  but  becaufe  both  nations  fee 
the  impradicablenefs  of  bringing  them  over  ?  The 
Britifli  councils  certainly  are  convinced  of  this ;  elfc 
why  are  our  national  troops  fent  out  of  the  king* 
dom  ?  and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  French 
court  thinks  in  the  fame  manner;  elfe  what  is  It 
which  hinders  their  invading  us  ?  Is  it  the  want  of 
troops  ?     That  may  be  a  reafon,  why  we  fhould 
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hot  invade  France  j  but  it  cannot  be  a  reafon  why  a 
Country,  which  has  always  two  or  three  hundred 
thoufand  men  in  its  pay,  Ihould  not  invade  us.  It 
is  not  therefore  the  want  of  troops,  but  of  the  means 
to  bring  them  over,  which  prevents  the  French  from 
invading  us.  Were  their  fleet  fupcrior  to  ours,  we 
might  then  leave  Germany  as  naked  as  we  pleafed, 
not  a  battalion  would  be  lent  thither.  All  would 
be  brought  down  upon  their  coaft,  and  a  hundred 
thoufand  of  them,  if  they  were  neceflary,  fent  over 
to  ours.  France  therefore  has  not  a  man  the  lefs 
upon  its  own  coaft  for  the  German  war.  It  docs 
not  fend  its  army  to  invade  the  German  dominions 
from  choice,  but  neceffity  j  becaufe  they  cannot 
get  to  England,  and  have  no  other  ground  to  meet 
us  on. 
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If  this  be  not  a  diverfion  of  the  French  forces 
from  England,  neither  was  it  any  diverfion  of  them 
from  the  defence  of  their  colonies  and  iflands.  Thefc 
are  too  interefting  a  concern  to  the  French  trade  and 
revenue,  to  be  neglefted  in  their  councils:  and 
therefore  we  have  always  found  the  French  court 
ready  enough  to  liipport  them,  as  long  as  the  leaft 
chance  remained  of  their  getting  their  forces  over 
thither.  The  number  of  tranfports,  with  troops 
and  ammunition  for  their  colonies,  which  we  took 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  fhew  this  •,  and  the 
garriibns  we  found  in  Cape  Breton  and  Quebec,  and 
the  long  refinance  they  have  made  in  America, 
prove  that  they  were  well  fupported.     It  was  not 
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thf  rcforc  tht  want  of  troops,  or  their  unwillingneft 
to  fend  them  :  and  much  lets  the  German  war,  when 
the  income  of  the  whole  Lledorate  would  not  be 
worth  to  the  French  nation,  if  they  had  an  army 
there,  one  half  of  the  value  of  Martinico;  but  their 
utter  inability  to  convey  them,  while  their  portf 
were  blocked  up  by  the  Englifh  fleets  ;  which  pre- 
vented their  f^oding  over  forces  ^very  where  fuperior 
to  ours.       .     .  » 

If  the  German  war  be  not  a  divcrfion  of  the 
French  troops  from  any  other  fcrvice,  neither  is  it 
of  tiieir  treafures.  What  thequantity  of  thcfe  really  i$i 
may  not  be  eafy  to  determine  i  our  enemies  certainly 
have  fomc  millions  to  fpare,  elfe  they  need  not  fpcnd 
them  in  ()ermany ;  which  is  not  their  way  intoEngy 
land,  norinftantly  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  though 
it  may  give  tbem  the  advantage  in  the  end.     But 
though  the  fources  of  their  revenue  were  the  double 
of  what  they  now  are,  yet  the  German  war  would 
be  a  diverfion  of  them  from  no  other  fervice  by 
which  we  could  be  annoyed  ;  becauie  they  have  no 
other  to  employ  them  in  againft  us.   Thefc  treafures 
of  France,  whenever  Britain  Ihall,  by  the  enormous 
wafte  of  its  own,  be  reduced  to  alk  a  peace,  will  foon 
grow  formidable.    Too  long  have  they  been  tremb- 
ling for  their  Eaft  and  Weft- India  colonies,  as  well 
as  their  American  fettlements,  not  to  fee  the  abfo- 
lute  neceflity  of  a  fleet  to  prote(5l  them  :  and  their  firft 
care  after  a  peace,  if  we  leave  them  that  far  the  great- 
6(\  nurfery  gf  their  Teamen,  theif  fugar  trade,  intire, 
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will,  doubtlefs,  be  to  attend  to  their  marine.  But 
while  the  war  continues,  it  is  impolFiblc  for  them 
to  employ  their  treafurcs  to  that  purpofc.  They 
might  poflibly  buy  (hips  of  Danes,  Swedes,  or  Ge- 
nocfej  but  to  what  wail?  When  that  could  only 
put  us  fo  much  the  more  upon  our  guard,  give  our 
fleet  an  opportunity  of  taking  one  half  of  them  in 
their  paflage  into  the  French  harbour«5,  and  oblige  th'c 
reft  to  lie  rotting  there  unmanned,  when  they  had  got 
in  ?  While  their  ports  are  all  blocked  up,  and  they 
cannot  fend  out  a  fmglc  man  of  war,  but  by  Health, 
it  is  abfolutcly  imprafticable  for  them  to  raife  theit 
navy  to  an  equality  with  ours.  Where  are  their 
failors  to  be  found  ?  They  can  only  be  made  by 
long  voyages  at  fea  y  but  how  can  that  be  done, 
when  they  have  neither  men  of  war  nor  merchant- 
men, which  can  venture  out  of  their  harbours  •,  and 
the  fugars  of  their  own  iflands  are  brought  home  in 
neutral  (hips  ?  Will  they  then  attempt  to  form  ihem 
as  Duilius  did  his  rowers  at  land  ?  Our  Britifh  tars 
would  have  little  to  fear  from  fuch  land- made  fea- 
men.  In  (hort,  the  prefent  war  continuing,  and 
the  Hate  of  parties  remaining  in  Europe,  as  they 
now  are  -,  no  acceflion  of  treafure  could  make  Eng- 
land equal  to  France  at  land,  nor  France  equal  to 
England  at  lea. 

But  fay  others,  though  it  may  not  he  fo  now, 
yet  in  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  the  German  war 
was  a  feafonaHs  diierfion ;  if  our  enemies  hid  not 
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fpcnt  their  force  in  Germany,  they  might  then 
have  attended  to  their  marine  with  more  efFeft,  and 
that  might  have  made  them  formidable  to  us.  But 
the  very  idea  of  our  chufing  the  German  war  as  a 
diverfion,  fuppofes  that  we  muft  have  been  there 
firft.  How  early  in  the  war  foever  therefore  the 
French  began  to  fpend  their  money  in  Germany, 
we  began  as  foon,  and  certainly  fpent  as  much ;  and 
that  money  employed  on  our  marine,  would  have 
carried  it  to  as  much  greater  a  heighth,  as  the  French 
navy  could  have  been  improved  by  the  favings  of 
theirs :  and  if  our  navy  was  at  firft  fuperior  to  theirs, 
then,  if  to  unequals  you  add  equals,  the  fuperi- 
ority  would  ftill  be  ours.  But  in  faft,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  quarrel,  the  French  court  did  attend 
wholly  to  their  marine,  and  had  no  German  war  at 
all.  In  the  firft  year  of  the  war,  therefore,  when 
only  fuch  a  diverfion  could  have  been  of  any  feryice 
to  us,  we  had  it  not ;  and  by  the  next  year,  when 
their  failors  were  fhut  up  in  our  prifons,  and  their 
Ihips  in  their  own  ports ;  when  Toulon,  Breft, 
Rochfort,  Louift3urgh,  and  even  Cape  Francoife, 
were  blocked  up ;  when  their  fiftiery  was  deftroyed, 
their  Weft-India  navigation  at  an  end,  their  fugars 
brought  home  in  neutral  bottoms,  and  their  breed 
of  failors  therefore  totally  ceafed,  from  that  time  we 
did  not  want  it. 

If  from  reafoning  we  recur  to  fafls,  and  recol-. 
ledt  the  courfe  of  the  French  conduft  in  the  begin- 
ning 
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ning  of  the  war,   that  will  prove  the  juftnefs  of 
jBur  reafoning  on  this  head.  »      ■  » 

The  only  profpedt  which  the  French  had  of  in- 
vading us  with  fuccefs,  was,  by  furprizing  us  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  before  we  were  prepared 
for  them.  Then  the  nation  was  juftly  alarmed  with 
the  danger  of  an  invafio'n,  and  owed  a  more  grate- 
ful return,  than  it  paid  him,  to  the  noble  lord,  who 
equipped  and  manned  a  fleet  with  fo  incredible  a 
fpeed,  as  prevented  the  enemy,  and  furprized  not 
only  all  other  nations,  but  even  ourfeives  :  and  at 
the  fame  time,  with  equal  forefight  and  fteadinefs, 
crippled  the  French  marine  in  the  very  beginning, 
and  prevented  their  manning  the  fleet  they  had  pre- 
pared at  Breft  and  Rochfort  to  invade  us,  by  feizing 
all  their  fhips  in  their  return  to  Europe,  till  we  had 
gotten  fifteen  thoufand  of  their  bed  feamen  in  our 
power.  That  was  the  French  feafon  for  invading 
us.  All  their  attempts  fince  have  been  the  effeds 
of  defperation  rather  than  of  council.  But  during 
all  the  year  1756,  while  the  French  had  any  hope 
left  of  invading  us,  they  never  thought  of  entering 
Germany  ;  and  fo  far  was  the  Eledlorate  from  be^ 
in<y  in  any  danger  of  an  attack,  that  we  brought 
troops  from  thence  over  hither.  England  was  then 
too  great  an  objedl  in  the  French  councils,  for  them 
to  trifle  away  their  money  and  troops  in  Germany. 
But  the  next  year,  when  they  found  themfelves 
totally  faUen  from  that  great  hope  of  ruining  U5 
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at  6nce,  then  they  took  the  after-game  'of  trying 
to  do  it  more  gradually ;  and  therefore  thought  of 
Germany.  And  whatever  may  be  now  pretended 
of  our  having  chofen  the  German  war  as  a  diver- 
fion,  every  one  muft  remember,  that  the  army  of 
obfervation  was  an  army  of  defence  and  not  of  di- 
verfion,  'Twas  the  child  of  our  fears,  and  our  fond 
concern  to  keep  the  French  out  of  the  Elcdloratc, 
and  not  of  any  councils  of  diverlion  to  draw  them 
into  it.  Then  only  it  was  when  our  enemies  found 
that  we  had  raifcd  a  fufficient  land  force  to  guard 
our  coaft  from  furprize,  and  to  repel  any  invafion, 
that  they  began  to  think  offending  troops  into  Ger- 
many :  and  when  by  the  vigilance  of  our  fquadrons,^- 
at  the  mouths  of  their  harbours,  and  the  lofs  of  fo 
many  of  their  tranfports  in  their  paflage  to  their  co- 
lonies, they  found  it  impracticable  to  go  any  where 
clfe  •,  then  it  was  that  they  paffed  the  Rhine,  ft  ill 
making  every  effort,  and  running  every  hazard,  to 
fuccour  their  colonies.  At  length  they  found  to 
their  coft  that  they  could  not  go  thither  j  but  they 
knew  that  the  Englifti  forces  could,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  refiftcd  there;  that  was  the  part  where 
only  they  were  vulnerable ;  their  beft  trading  in- 
tercft  lay  in  their  iQands,  which  were  now  naked 
and  expofed  •,  and  therefore  it  was  a  divcrfion  of  the 
French  chufmg,  and  not  of  the  Englifh,  to  draw 
the  firitifh  force  into  Germany,  where  they  knew 
thcmfelves  to  be  Invulnerable,  and  were  always  fure 
to  be  fuperior  to  us.    ' 
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I  hope  1  have  in .  no  part  of  the  f<  regoing  fhects 
difcovered  any  want  of  duty  to  our  fovcreign,  or 
of  humanity  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Electorate. 
I  would  always  confider  them  as  our  fellow  fub- 
je6t9,  and  our  fellow  proteftants  ;  I  wiih  that  Ha- 
nover could  be  joined  to  this  ifland,  that  we  might 
confider  them  as  our  countrymen.  But  till  then,  it 
h  for  the  intercft  of  both,  that  they  keep  the  dif- 
tance  which  nature  has  placed  them  at,  and  that 
Britain  fhould  know  nothing  of  the  Eledlorate,  but 
IS  a  part  of  the  Empire,  if  that  and  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  (hould  ever  unite  again  in  ?n  al- 
liance againft  France.  Till  then  for  England  fing. 
ly,  and  by  its  own  force  to  attempt  to  defend  it,  is 
taking  the  certain  way  to  bring  the  French  into  it, 
and  making  that  the  feat  of  war  in  every  future 
quarrel.  'Tis  giving  up  all  the  advantages  of  our 
fituation,  and  joining  our  idand  on  to  the  continent, 
by  finding  for  our  enemy  a  field  to  beat  us  in.  It 
is  givmg  up  all  the  benefit  of  our  naval  fuperiority, 
for  the  fake  of  a  diftant  lanvl  war,  which  I  hava 
now,  I  think,  fhewn  to  be  minous  and  impra^ica. 
ble.  It  is  carrying  it  on  in  a  country,  where  vic- 
tory itfelf  can  do  us  no  good,  and  where  a  defeat 
can  do  our  enemy  no  hurt.  Not  to  mention  that 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  ftems  to  be  exhaufting  out 
trcafures  to  fupport  a  Prince,  who  neve  can  have  it 
in  his  power,  and  who  is  yet  to  give  us  the  proofs  of 
his  having  ever  had  it  in  his  will,  to  do  us  any 
fervice. 
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Providence  has  been  plcafed  to  put  the  whole  ad- 
vantage of  the  war  into  our  hands  j  and  I  fear  we 
are  giving  it  to  our  enemies.  We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  conquer  for  Hanover,  and  fecure  for  it 
fuch  an  indemnification,  as  fhali  effedually  deter 
the  French  from  ever  entering  it  again.  We  feem 
to  be  taking  the  courfe,  in  which  the  mod  we  can 
do,  is  to  be  ruined  for  it,  and  difabled  from  ever 
after  defending  it.  Let  any  difcerning  man  alk 
himfelf,  what  one  thing  we  have  done  in  Germany 
this  year,  or  the  French  fufFered  there,  to  make 
them  want  a  peace  more  than  the  laft.  It  is  not 
now  the  bufinefs  of  France  to  exert  its  whole  force, 
as  it  did  in  former  wars,  with  three  or  four  armies 
in  Germany.  It  is  not  the  intereft  of  France  to  beat 
us  out  from  thence  •,  that  would  open  our  eyes.  The 
French  themfelves  have  found  already ;  and  then 
the  people  of  England  would  foon  fee,  that  the 
crown  of  France  can  get  nothing  in  Hanover,  and 
Britain  can  lofe  nothing :  and  the  French,  if  we  in- 
treated  them,  would  not  fuffer  their  army  to  (lay 
there  a  twelvemonth  round.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
the  intereft  of  either  of  the  two  generals  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war :  it  certainly  is  not  the  French  intereft; 
and  our  foreign  general  has  it  not  in  his  power  to 
do  it,  though  his  fuccefs  ftiould  be  five  times  greater 
than  any  he  has  yet  met  with.  Put  his  three  campaigns 
into  one-,  (not  the  expences  of  them,  they  will  re- 
main a  heavy  load  of  debt  on  our  revenue :  our 
millions  in  Germany,  too  like  to  our  moments,  pere- 
unt  ^  imputantur  5)  but  put  the  vidtories  of  his  three 
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campaigns  all  into  one  *,  three  fuch  as  thofe  of  Crc- 
vclt,  Minden,  and  Warbiirgh,  all  in  a  fummer, 
could  have  no  efredt  on  France  towards  putting  an 
end  to  the  war.  The  French  court  at  the  worft 
could  but  have  their  army  driven  home  ;  and  would 
be  as  ready  the  next  year  to  invade  the  Eleftorate 
as  the  laft.  In  fhort,  there  has  never  any  reafon  yet 
been  given  to  convince  us,  that  France  may  not, 
with  little  more  than  its  ordinary  revenue,  keep  on 
the  war  in  its  prefent  ftate  for  ten  years  to  come. 
France,  while  it  is  itfelf  fufFering  nothing,  and  run- 
ning its  enemy  every  year  ten  millions  nearer  its 
ruin,  will  not  fue  for  peace.  Many  perfons  1  know 
will  think  it  ftrange  to  hear  of  ruin  in  the  midft  of 
vidtory  and  fuccefs.  The  Englifh  nation,  it  will 
be  faid,  never  appeared  fo  great  as  it  has  the  lad 
year.  But  may  we  not  deceive  ourfel  ves  by  making 
the  vaft  increafe  of  our  debt  the  mealUre  of  our 
greatnefs  ?  Can  our  conquefts  be  rendered  in  the  lead 
degree  more  fccure,  for  any  the  greateft  fucceffes 
we  can  hope  for  in  Germany  ?  The  only  way  to  fe- 
cure  the  prefent,  is  to  go  on  to  make  more :  not 
ufelefs  ones  on  the  Mifliflippi,  but  by  feizing  the 
French  iQands,  and  holding  their  whole  Weft- 
India  trade  in  depofit  for  Hanover ;  and  thereby 
cutting  off  the  means  of  their  prefent  fupplies  to 
invade  it,  as  well  as  making  them  willing  to  fubmit 
to  any  terms  to  recover  a  part  of  their  lofles  ?  Is  there 
any  poflible  way  left  for  the  French  to  fave  or  re- 
cover their  colonies,  but  only  by  beating  or  exhaud- 
ing  us  in  Germany  ?  Could  they  do  either,  if  wc 
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would  not  go  thither  ?  Shall  wc  be  the  better  able 
to  defend  our  conquefts  for  our  having  three  years 
hence  fifty  millions  the  Icfs  in  our  pockets  ? 

I  know  it  is  faid  that  we  have  money  enough  • 
I  acknowledge  that  hitherto  we  have  felt  no  want 
of  it :  but  furely  the  mod  fanguine  among  us  will 
not  fay  that  an  expence  of  fifteen  millions  is  to  be 
continued  fifteen  years  longer.  Should  other  wife 
and  good  men  think,  that  we  cannot  fupport  fuch 
an  enormous  expence  beyond  another  year ;  yet  no 
one,  as  a  friend  of  his  country,  would  be  fond  of 
giving  his  reafons  for  it.  There  are  others  indeed, 
who  think  that  the  greater  debt  we  incur,  the  bet- 
ter J  becaufe  then,  fay  they,  we  Ihall  be  fo  much 
the  nearer  wiping  out  the  whole.  This  third  fort 
are  not  the  people  with  which  I  fhall  reafon  ;  I  only 
wifli  that  the  two  former  would  bethink  themfelves 
in  time  of  the  dangers,  to  which  they  expofe  the 
publick  from  them,  by  running  the  war  into  an 
expence  fo  much  beyond  our  abilities. 

I  am  as  thankful  as  any  man  for  the  taking  of 
Montreal ;  but  that  fervice  has  been  compleated 
by  the  regiments  which  were  there  before ;  the 
nation  therefore  has  this  year  been  at  no  expence 
of  tranfports,  &c.  upon  that  account.  Nor  has 
any  expedition  which  we  know  of  been  formed  this 
year,  any  more  than  the  Lift,  againft  the  French 
iflands.  While  the  only  poflcflions  of  value  belong- 
ing to  our  enemies  out  of  France,  have  lain  open 

to 
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to  our  conqucfts,  our  men  of  war  have  been  watch- 
ing a  few  broken  back'd  fhips  in  the  Villain  for  wane 
of  other  employment  •,  yet  with  fcarce  any  frefh 
national  attempts  of  conquefts  more  than  the  con- 
tinuation of  thofe  of  laft  year,  our  expences  have 
incrcafed.  I  have  hitherto  fpoke  of  fifteen  milli- 
ons }  but  will  not  the  real  charge  of  this  year  1 760 
be  eighteen  milions  ?  And  have  we  not  even  this 
rummer  heard  of  memorials,  complaining,  that 
enough  is  not  done  for  the  German  fervice  ?  As  the 
demands  for  the  Britifli  war  muft  neceflhrily  be  re- 
duced }  thofe  for  the  German  feem  to  be  increafing. 

We  are  now,  it  is  faid,  going  to  create  twelve 
millions   new  debt,    with  an   expence  poflibly  of 
twenty  :  If  indeed  a  Britifli  parliament  will  concur, 
to  fix  in  the  unbiafled  mind  of  our  gracious  fovc- 
reign,  fo  very  erroneous  a  ftandard  of  loyalty.  Can 
Gentlemen  think  of  going  on  thus  to  load  our  na- 
tional induftry  with  the  intereft  of  twelve  millions 
a  year  j  for  a  fervice,  in  which,  fuppofmg  our  army 
to  be  as  fuccefsful  as  we  pleafe,  it  will  be  hard  to 
point  out   any  benefit,  even  of  the  fmalleft  value, 
which  can  refult  to  Britain.     We  may  talk  as  we 
pleafe  of  a  French  bankruptcy ;  but  can  any  man 
prove,  that  our  enemies  may  not  go  on  feven  years 
longer  ?  Will  any  man  avow  the  running  his  country 
a  hundred  millions  farther  in  debt?    Dare  we  ima- 
gine that  our  credit  can  extend  fo  far ;  or  our  ma- 
nufaflures  and  exports,  bear  the  load  of  fuch  an  in- 
tereft ?  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  pifture  to  himfelf, 
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what  muft  happen  long  before  we  have  gone  fuch  a 
Jength.  Shall  we  then,  when  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  have  been  drawing  their  money  out  of  our 
hands,  and  quarrelling  with  us  for  their  principal ; 
with  all  the  confufions  of  bankruptcy  ;  in  that  ge- 
neral (late  of  diftruft,  which  every  individual  muft 
have  of  his  neighbour  ;  with  our  fwords  pofllbly 
aimed  at  each  other's  throats ;  (hall  we  then  be  able 
to  raife  ten  millions  within  the  year  to  protcdt  the 
Eleftorate,  or  to  defend  ourfclvcs  ? 


< 


Some  of  my  readers  will  recollcft  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  the  hiftory  of  one  of  the  firft  of  the  ancient 
ftatcs ',  which  tho'  under  a  popular  government,  was 
efteemed  the  wifeft,  till  that  fatal  period ;  when,  be- 
ing engaged  in  a  war  at  home  with  their  only  dan- 
gerous rival,  which  was  fuperior  to  them  at  land,  but 
which  they  triumphed  over  every  year  at  lea  with  a. 
fleet  of  two  hundred  fail ;  they  at  length,  when  their 
riches  and  naval  power  were  at  their  greateft  heighth, 
and  their  enemy's  coaft  lay  all  open  to  them,  neg- 
lefted  their  own  war,  to  go  upon  a  diftant  lartd-war, 
in  fupport  of  a  little  remote  ftate,  fcarce  heard  of  be- 
fore, and  made  important  only  by  that  alliance. 
We  Ihall  foon,  I  hope,  fee  the  miftake  of  perfifting 
ip  any  fuch  impracticable  attempts  j  and  fhall  not 
give  occafion  for  pofterity  to  pafs  the  fame  judg- 
ment upon  our  German  war,  as  the  wife  Roman  did 
upon  the  Sicilian  :  Hie  primum  opes  ilUus  civitalis 
vi^^,  comminuta^  deprejfaque  funt  :  in  hoc  portu 
Athen'enjium  nobiliiatis^  imperii,  gkri.e  naufragium 
faiiunii  exiftimatur.     Cic.  in  Vsr. 
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^ranjlation  of  a  Conijention  between  his  Majejiy 
and  the  King  of  PruJJia^  concluded  andfigned 
at  London,  the  nth  of  April  1758, 

TRANSLATION. 

WHEREAS  a  treaty  between  their  Britannic 
and  PrufTian  Majefties  was  concluded  and 
Cgned  on  the  i6th  day  of  January  1756,  the  fti- 
pulations  whereof  tended  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
general  peace  of  Europe,  and  of  Germany  in  par- 
ticular :  and  whereas  fince  that  period  France  has 
not  only  invaded  the  Empire  with  numerous  armies 
and  attacked  their  aforefaid  Majeflies  and  their  al- 
lies, but  has  alfo  excited  other  powers  to  afb  in  like 
manner :  and  whereas  it  is  fo  notorious,  that  the 
extraordinary  efforts  made  by  his  Pruffian  Majefty 
to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  number  of  enemies, 
who  have  attacked  him  on  fo  many  fides  at  once, 
have  occafioned  a  very  great  and  burdenfome  ex- 
pence  i  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  his  revenues  have 
been  greatly  diminilhed  in  thofe  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions which  have  been  the  feat  of  the  war ;  and 
their  Majefties  having  mutually  determined  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  for  their  reciprocal  defence  and 
fecurity,  for  the  recovery  of  their  poffefTions,  fof 
the  protection  of  their  allies,  and  the  prefervation 
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of  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body ;  his  Britan- 
nic Majedy  has  refolved,  in  confequcnce  of  theie 
confiderations,  to  give  an  immediate  fuccour,  in 
money,  to  his  PruflTian  Majedy,  as  the  fpeedied  and 
moil  effedbual ;  and  their  aforefaid  Majefties  have 
thought  proper,  that  a  convention  fhould  be  made 
thereupon,  in  order  to  declare  and  afcertain  their 
reciprocal  intentions  in  this  refpeft ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  have  appointed  and  authorized  their  re- 
fpe(5tive  minifters,  viz.  In  the  name  and  on  the 
part  of  his  Britannic  Majedy,  his  privy  counfcllors. 
Sir  Robert  Henley,  knight,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  fcal  of  Great  Britain,  Joha  carl  of  Granville* 
prcfident  of  his  council,  Thomas  Holies  duke  of 
Ncwcaftle,  firft  lord  commiflior.er  of  his  trcafuryij 
Robert  earl  of  Holderneflc,  one  of  his  principal  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate,  Philip  earl  of  Hardwicke,  and 
"William  Pitt,  efquire,  another  of  his  principal  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate ;  and  in  the  name  and  on  the  part 
of  his  Pruflian  Majefty,  the  Sieurs  Dodo  Henry 
baron  of  Knyphaufen,  his  privy  counfellor  of  em- 
bafly  and  minifter  pleripotentiary  at  the  court  of  his 
Britannic  Majefty,  and  L^i-wis  Michell,  his  charge 
<f  affaires  at  the  faid  court  -,  who,  after  having  com- 
municated to  each  other  their  reljpeftive  full  powers, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles. 


I. 

His  Majefty  the  king  of  Great  Britain  engages  to 
caufe  to  be  paid,  in  the  city  of  London,  to  the 
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rfon  or  perfons  who  (hall  be  authorized  for  that 

rpofe  by  his  Majefty  the  king  of  PrufTia,  the  fjm 

four  millions  of  German  crowns,  amounting  to 

hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds  ftcrling ; 

itch  intire  fum  (hall  be  paid  at  once,  immediately 

ter  the  exchange  of  the  ratiBcations,   upon  the 

quifition  of  his  Pruflian  Majefly, 

11. 

*  His  Majefty  the  king  of  Pruflia  engages,  on  his 

art,  to  employ  the  faid  fum  in  keeping  up  and  aug- 

icnting  his  forces,  which  fhall  aft  in  the  mod  ad- 

mtageous  manner  for  the  common  caufe,  and  for 

5  End  propofed  by  their  aforefaid  Majefties,  of 

:iprocal  defence  and  mutual  fecurity. 

III. 

The  High  contrav'illng  Parties  moreover  engagf, 
:v  On  the  one  part,  his  Britannic  Majefty,  both 
King  and  as  Ek6lor ;  and,  on  the  other  part,  his 
Pruflian  Majefty  -,  not  to  conclude  any  treaty  of 
peace,  truce,  or  neutrality,  or  any  other  convention 
or  agreement  whatfoever,  with  the  powers  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  prefent  war,  but  in  concert,  and 
by  mutual  confeni,  and  exprefsly  comprehending 
each  other  therein. 
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IV. 


This  convention  fhall  be  ratified  ;  and  the  ratii  *. 
cation  thereof  (hall  be  exchanged  on  both  fide  .^ 
within  the  term  of  fix  weeks,  to  be  reckoned  fror 
the  date  of  the  figning  of  this  convention,  or  foone  . . 
if  poflible. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  We  the  under  written  mini- 
flers  of  his  Majedy  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  his  Majefty  the  King  of  Pruffia,  by  virtue  of 
our  full  powers,  have  figned  this  prefent  convention, 
and  have  fet  the  Teals  of  our  arms  thereto. 

Done  at  London,  the  nth  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1758. 


FINIS. 


